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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



As requested by the Office of Deputy Superintendent of Schools, an evaluation of 
the District's fine arts magnet program was conducted. Also called talent 
programs or Centers for the Arts, these programs serve artistically talented 
students, and they are offered within five elementary, two middle/junior high, 
and two senior high schools. The talent program offers intensive and 
specialized instruction to students in the fine arts. 

The goals of the magnet programs in the Dade County Public Schools are to 
enhance the quality of educational opportunities for students, promote 
desegregation efforts, and stem declining enrollment. 

The evaluation focused upon the programs implemented in Perrine Elementary, 
Moton Elementary, Norland Middle, and Southwood Junior High. All four programs 
had been implemented for a full year prior to 1986-87. Students in the magnet 
programs were enrolled in the schools on a full-time basis. 

Nine major issues were addressed in the study. These nine issues and summary 
findings follow. 

Enrollment : Enrollment for 1986-87 exceeded the enrollment figures for 1982-83 
(year preceding magnet implementation) by 25% at Perrine Elementary, 93% at 
Moton Elementary, and by 52% at Southwood Junior. Enrollment for 1986-87 
exceeded 1983-84 enrollment by 6% at Norland Middle. In the case of the two 
elementary sites and Southwood Junior increases v/ere attributed to magnet 
implementation. 

Racial/Ethnic Isolation : The program was found to be effective in improving the 
black/non-black composition of the elementary student populations. A comparison 
of pre- and post-magnet measures showed no improvement in racial desegregation 
at the secondary sites, however the discrepancy measures were found to be better 
than what would have resulted if the program were not implemented. Improvement 
in the ethnic composition (Hispanic/black/white) of students was observed only 
at Moton Elementary. 

The racial and ethnic composition of classroom teachers was relatively close to 
districtwide figures. A significant change in the racial composition of class- 
room personnel after the magnet program was observed only at Moton Elementary. 

Student/Teacher/Parent Sat i sf act i on : In general, survey data indicated satis- 
faction with school among students, teachers and parents within both programs. 
In most cases, the level of satisfaction between the magnet and non-magnet 
cohorts was similar. 

Teacher Hiring and Retention : Most of the magnet program principals felt that 
advertisement procedures were effective in identifying a desirable pool of 
applicants for the program. All felt that most of the magnet program staff was 
of high quality and fell into the master teacher category. None of the 
principals had experienced problems with current teacher evaluation and dis- 
missal procedures with respect to magnet program teachers. 

Student Recrui tment and Sel ecti on : Each of the principals and most of the 
talent program teachers felt that entry criteria were effective in selecting 
talented students. 




Attendance figures revealed that most magnet students originated from the target 
sites and schools in close proximity to the program site. This was found to be 
a result of ineffective recruitment in some schools, the sending school's dis- 
tance to the magnet site, lack of student interest, transportation, and failure 
of students to meet selection criteria. 

Articulation : Data failed to yield evidence to suggest any negative consequence 
on student adjustment in other programs as a result of magnet program participa- 
tion. Students who entered other types of programs (non-magnet), after parti- 
cipating in the talent program had favorable attitudes about their school, 
teachers and classes. The majority of these students also reported that their 
grades remained at the same level or had improved. Most continue to enjoy 
activities related to their talent area and include them among their leisure 
activities. 

Impact Upon Regular Program : Overall, the magnet program was reported as having 
a positive impact upon the regular program. Neither principals nor a majority 
of the teachers could identify any area in which the magnet program has had a 
negative impact or has worsened since magnet program implementation. Some areas 
of improvement agreed upon by principals and teachers were staff commitment and 
dedication, the curriculum, students' attitudes toward other races, student 
achievement, student enthusiasm for learning, students' self-image, and commun- 
ity interest and involvement. Analysis of trends failed to provide strong 
support for any program impact on student attendance rates. 

Principals of sending schools with a large student representation in the magnet 
program were surveyed to determine the impact of the magnet program upon their 
schools. Overwhelmingly, the magnet programs were described as having a nega- 
tive impact upon the home schools. The more seriously affected areas were stu- 
dent enrollment and the quality of the school's expressive arts program. 

Program Funding : Three of the four principals interviewed indicated that the 
1986-87 level of magnet program funding was not adequate. Two of the four 
principals expressed that funding was insufficient because of the high cost of 
supplies for certain specializations. 

Needs and Problem Areas : The majority of teachers felt that there is a need 
for curriculum development in their specialty as well as a need to improve staff 
development for talent program teachers. A substantially larger number of 
teachers expressing needs in both areas were employed in the secondary programs. 
A large majority of dance and drama teachers also expressed needs in these 
areas. Few problems were associated with the program. Transportation, however, 
was mentioned most often by principals as a problem of severe magnitude. 

In the initial proposal for the evaluation, student achievement was included 
among the issues to be addressed. Student achievement was not evaluated because 
of a need, by the program's administrators, to modify and refine procedures for 
assessing art and mucic achievement. An evaluation of the program's impact upon 
art and music achievement will be conducted during 1987-88. 

Differential selection rates for racial and ethnic subgroups could not be in- 
vestigated due to lack of sufficient information. At two schools, files of 
applicants for the 1986-87 school year who were rejected had been disposed of 
because of inadequate storage space. Personnel also indicated that they had not 
been aware of any directive to maintain the information. 



In summary, findings showed that the magnet program has been successful in 
achieving its three major goals, particularly in the elementary sites. The 
enhancement of educational opportunities at the schools was successful in 
attracting students which, in most cases, resulted in significant increases in 
student enrollment and racial/ethnic composition which more closely reflected 
the districtwide composition. In some cases where the actual racial and/or 
ethnic composition did not improve, it was shown that the student composition 
would have worsened in the program's absence. At Norland Middle, where the pro- 
gram has been implemented the shortest amount of time, the previously negative 
enrollment trend reversed during 1986-87 (its second year of implementation). 
This may signal the beginning of a continuously upward trend. 

In examining other factors related to the program, the findings show that it has 
had an overall positive impact upon students in the magnet program as well as 
the overall school. The attitudes of most parents, teachers, and students (mag- 
net and non-magnet) at the schools are positive. 

Overall, the magnet program has had a positive impact by improving the school 
environment, or by stemming negative trends. 
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General Description 



As requested by the Office of Deputy Superintendent of Schools, an evaluation 
of the district's fine arts magnet program was .onducted by the Office of 
Educational Accountability. Also temsd as talent programs or Centers of the 
Arts, these programs serve limited populations of students within five 
elementary, two middle/junior highr and two senior high schools. 

Three distinct features characterize traditional magnet schools and/or pro- 
grams. They 1) offer a special or distinctive program; 2) allow students to 
enter on a voluntary basis, and 3) are racially mixed and serve primarily to 
decrease racial segregation. In general, the operation of the DCPS magnet 
projects reflect these distinctive program features. Intensive and 
specialized instruction is offered to eligible students in several areas of 
the fine arts. Artistically talented students are recruited and, upon accept- 
ance, provided with unique curriculum experiences not found in other DCPS 
locations. In the talent programs, these curriculum experiences are concen- 
trated in the fine arts. 

Talent programs are implemented at schools and operate as either pull-out or 
full-time programs. In the pull-out programs (Drew Elementary and Rainbow 
Park Elementary), students from area schools receive four hours of instruc- 
tion, one day each week. On the otherhand, students in the full-time programs 
(two elementary and all secondary programs) are instructed in their designated 
arts area for a minimum of four times a week. 



Program Goals 

The purposes of magnet programs/schools have been to enhance the quality of 
educational opportunities for students, promote desegregation efforts, and stem 
declining enrollment. 

The magnetizing force of the magnet is the quality and uniqueness of its pro- 
gram offerings and structure; and its success in drawing students rests upon 
this element. The unique programming and structure of the magnet is that 
element of the program most responsible for additional program outcomes. 

The special programming has often enhanced the educational opportunities for 
students in schools where implemented, thereby improving overall student 
achievement and community perceptions of the school. Increasingly, magnet pro- 
grams have been used as a means of increasing the levels of parental satis- 
faction and community support of schools because of their success in address- 
ing student needs. 

Student interaction in a multiracial/multi-ethnic environment is expected to 
promote intergroup communication and acceptance. In addition, the students* 
common appreciation for the arts is txpected to stimulate intergroup and in- 
^- •••ulturaT understanding. As a consequence, positive change in the morale 
'ttiVjdes of students and parents Is encouraged. 

ves to bs achieved by the magnet program have been specified for each 
ii site. Five generic goals were identified, each related to student en- 
io .nt, satisfaction with school, or intergroup understanding. 
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Specifically, the programs are expected to produce the following outcomes in 
schools where implemented: 

1. Improve school attendance by approximately 5%; 

2. Eliminate, reduce or prevent racial isolation by bringing the racial/- 
ethnic ratio of the magnet program school closer to that of the district 
(33% Black, 67% non-Black); 

3. linprove student, parent, and teacher perceptions of the school; 

4. Increase the school's student enrollment; 

5. Increase the cultural awareness of students who demonstrate talent and 
high motivation in the area of the erts. 



Target Schools 

Elementary and middle/junior high programs were the focus of tie evaluation 
and were limited to full-time programs that had operated for at least one full 
year prior to 1986-87. Programs in compliance with these criteria operate 
within four schools: Moton Elementary, Perrine Elementary, Norland Middle, and 
Southwood Junior. Programs at these schools operated in conjunction with the 
regular, academic program. During 1986-87, programs at the targot schools 
operated on a total budget of $1,252,196, with a total magnet prog-am enroll- 
ment of approximately 1,400 students. 

Program descriptions specific to the elementary and secondary projects follow. 



Elementary Program 

Magnet programs in the two elementary schools were open to qualified students 
in grades three through six. During 1986-87, Perrine Elementary housed 143 
magnet program participants in grades three and four; 295 fifth and sixth 
grade students were housed at Moton Elementary. Both programs have operated 
since 1983-84. 

The curriculum at the two elementary schools afforded the students with inten- 
sive instruction and training in the specializations of art, dance, and music. 
In addition to these three areas, drama was among the fine arts components 
offered at Moton Elementary. Each component of the program offered its own 
unique curriculum. 

Students in the fine arts magnet programs received one and one-half hours of 
consecutive class time, four days per week, in their talent area. The remain- 
der of the school day was devoted to academic study in classes with the 
regular program students. 

All of the students were recommended from schools in the South and South 
Central areas and were required to meet specific entry-level criteria deve- 
loped by a panel of experts in the specialization of interest. 
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Secondary Programs 



Programs at Norland Middle and Southwood Junior also operated as full-time 
programs in which students were given two hours of daily instruction in the 
arts. The program was initially implemented at Southwood Junior In January 
1982, Summer 1984 marked the initial implementation date at Norland Middle. 

Both schools provide a magnet program for students in grades 7-9, Norland 
Middle provides a talent strand and academic program for grades 7-8, Ninth 
grade students in the Norland program attend Norland Senior for their academic 
courses. 

Programs in art, drama, dance and music were offered at both sites. In addi- 
tion, Southwood Junior offered programs in photography, television broadcast- 
ing, and creative writing. The creative writing component will be discon- 
tinued subsequent to the 1986-87 school year because it is considered to be a 
program which can be well implemented in a non-magnet program. A second 
reason is inadequate space as Southwood Junior was above program capacity 
during 1986-87. 
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II. EVALUATION QUESTIONS 
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This study focused upon the program's effectiveness in achieving its major 
objectives and investigated other issues of concern to program administrators. 
Nine major issues were addressed in the evv^luation: 1) enrollment; 2) racial 
and ethnic isolation; 3) student, teacher, and parent acceptance; 4) teacher 
hiring and retention; 5) student screening and selection; 6) articulation; 
7) impact upon the regular program; 8) program cost and 9) problems and need 
areas • Specific questions related to these issues are given below. 

/U Enrollment 

!• What has been the impact of the magnet program on student enrollment? 

B* Racial and Ethnic Isolation 

1. To what extent have racial and ethnic balance been achieved within 
schools where magnet programs have been implemented? 

2. What has been the effect of the magnet program on the racial and 
ethnic makeup of personnel within the target schools? 

C, Student/Teacher/Parent Acceptance 

1, What are the perceptions of magnet program students regarding their 
school and how do these perceptions compare with those of students 
within the regular program? 

2, What are the perceptions of teachers (magnet program and regular pro- 
gram) regarding the school in which they are employed? 

3, What are the perceptions of parents (magnet and regular program) re- 
garding their child's school? 

D, Teacher Hiring and Retention 

!♦ What are the teacher hiring practices used by principals of magnet 
program schools? 

2, Do current hiring and tenure practices facilitate the selection and 
retention of master teachers? 

3, Are the current teacher evaluation system and dismissal procedures 
appropriate for use with instructional personnel in the magnet 
program? 

E, Student Screening and Selection 

!♦ What criteria are used for entry into the talent programs? Are these 
criteria appropriate? 

2, Do entry requirements have an equal impact upon the selection of 
whites and nonwhites? 

3» What recruitment procedures are used? Are recruitment procedures ef- 
fective in attracting students from different schools, areas, and 
ethnic groups? 

Articulation 

!♦ What types of programs do students enter after leaving the magnet pro- 
gram? 

Z. How has the magnet program experience affected student adjustment in 
other programs? 
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6, Impact upon Regular School Program 

1. What effect has the magnet program had upon the regular program in the 
schools where it has been implemented? 

2, What effect has the magnet program had on the programs of schools from 
which students have been drawn? 

H. Program Cost 

1. What do magnet programs cost over and above regular per student allo- 
cations? 

2. Is current funding of the magnet projects adequate? 

I. Problem and Need Areas 

!• What do school personnel identify as problems associated v/ith the 

operation of the program? 
2. What are the current curriculum and staff development needs of the 

program? 

Student achievement was included as a tenth issue in the study's proposal • 
this issue was not addressed in the study because of a need, by the program's 
administrators, to further modify and refine procedures for assessing art and 
music achievement. An evaluation of the program's impact upon art and music 
achievement will be conducted during 1987-88. 
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III. EVALUATION PROCEDURES AND FINDINGS 
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A. STUDENT ENROLLMENT 



Evaluation Procedures 

The impact of the programs upon the general student enrollment was examined 
with respect to changes in the number of students enrolled in the school. Data 
are reported for at least four years prior to program implementation and for 
each subsequent year to detect changes in enrollment trends. These trends are 
also compared with overall r'istrict enrollment trends. 

Evaluation Findings 

Type and Extent of Change 

By offering specialized curricula that would be attractive to students, an 
expected outcome in talent program schools is an increase in student enroll- 
ment. Such increases in enrollment were observed in each of the talent pro- 
gram schools. Enrollment for 1986-87 exceeded the enrollment figures for the 
year immediately preceding talent program implementation by 25% at Perrine 
Elementary, 93% at Moton Elementary, 6% at Norland Middle, and by 52% at 
Southwocd Junior. 

Extent Changes were the Result of Magnet Program 

In order to establish evidence that these increases were the result of talent 
program implementation, pre-magnet and post-magnet enrollment trends were 
compared. The pre-magnet trend consisted of the five-year period preceding 
program implementation at a school site. This was compared with enrollment 
figures for each year after the start of the programs. Enrollment trends are 
given in Table 1 (page 9) and are illustrated graphically in Figure 1 through 
Figure 4 (pages 10-13). 

District and school trend comparisons yielded evidence to suggest a positive 
program impact upon student enrollment in three of the four school sites — 
Perrine Elementary, Moton Elementary, and Southwood Junior. 

In the case of the two elementary sites (Perrine and Moton), the impact of the 
magnet program can be observed through a change in the general direction of 
the pre-magnet and post-magnet trends. Generally, negative pre-magnet growth 
patterns were reversed subsequent to program implementation. For both 
schools, the positive growth trends began with the first year of magnet im- 
plementation. 

The five-year period which preceded program implementation at Perrine Elemen- 
tary was characterized by enrollment declines, averaging -0.5%; the rate of 
growth observed in the school was usually lower than the districtwide rate. 
Enrollment increased during only one of the five years (1979-8C) which pre- 
ceded the program. In comparison, each year of post-magnet growth was 
positive and exceeded the Districtwide grov/th rate, with the exception of 
1986-87. 
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At Moton Elementary, a similar type of declining enrollment pattern was re- 
vealed for the pre-magnet period. Enrollment increases were observed for two 
of the five pre-magnet years (1980-81 and 1982-83) with significant declines 
in enrollment the remaining years. However, for each year of talent program 
implementation at Moton, positive growth was observed. These trends are more 
clearly observed in Figure 1 (page 10) and Figure 2 (page 11). 

In addition to the positive growth trend observed during talent program imple- 
mentation, the percentage of increase in enrollment for the two schools was 
substantially higher than the expected growth rates. The expected rate of 
change in enrollment is the percentage of change observed districtwide. 
During most of the pre-magnet years, the average growth rates for Perrine and 
Moton were less than the districtwide rates of change. Growth rates for 
Perrine averaged -.5 percent during the pre-magnet period observed in the 
study. An average pre-magnet growth rate of -5.2 percent was calculated for 
Moton Elementary. During the years of talent program implementation, growth 
at Perrine Hlementary averaged +5.7 percent and +18.7 percent at Moton Elemen- 
tary, both exceeding the districtwide average of +2.5 percent from 1S83-84 to 
1986-87. 

Enrollment trends for Southwood Junior are illustrated in Figure 4 (page 13). 
The impact of the program upon enrollment at Southwood Junior is evident by 
the increase in growth rates that began with talent program implementation. 
Unlike the other schools, pre-program growth was positive at Southwood Junior, 
with the exception of the 1931-82 school year in which the enrollment was down 
by three percent from the previous school year. Enrollment growth for the 
pre-magnet period averaged +3.7 percent. For most years, enrollment during 
the post-magnet period continued to increase, but at much higher rates. The 
post-magnet growth rate averaged +7.9 percent. 

No program impact wac discernable from the enrollment data for Norland Middle. 
Although 1986-87 enrollment exceeds 1983-84 enrollment by six percent, this 
increase is due solely to the 9.5 percent increase in enrollment between 1985- 
86 and 1986-87. Pre-magnet enrollment declines which began in 1983-84 con- 
tinued through the first two years of program implementation. Although the 
declines were experienced, the significant increase in 1986-87 may suggest a 
delayed program impact. However, substantiation of such an impact requires 
continued follow-up of future enrollment data. The pre-magnet and post-magnet 
enrollment patterns for Norland Middle are depicted in Figure 3 (page 12). 

Disparity Between Actual and Expected Enrollment : Figures for 1980-81 (the 
year of the Mariel student Influx) represent the highest level of enrollment 
for most of the schools for the pre-magnet period examined in the study. If 
the schools* 1980-81 enrollment changed at the same annual growth rate as 
observed districtwide, the projected enrollments depicted in Figure 1 through 
Figure 4 (pages 10-13) would emerge. In all but one of the schools, the 
1986-87 enrollment exceeds the figure projected from 1980-81 data. The 
1986-87 enrollment is over and above the expected student enrollment by 40% at 
Southwood Jr., 1% at Norland Middle and 7% at Moton Elementary. 
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At Perrine Elementary, the discrepancies between actual and expected enroll- 
ment increased each year until 1983 (1st year of magnet). At that time, the 
difference between the actual and estimated figures decreased until 1985 when 
school enrollment exceeded the projected number. Because of a decrease in 
enrollment, 1986 figures are less than expected. 

Summary 

Overall, enrollment has improved since the magnet program. During 1986-87, 
enrollment exceeded or was very close to estimated enrollment based on 
projections of 1980-81 figures. Sufficient evidence exists to conclude that 
the changes in enrollment of three schools are due to the magnet program. 
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TABLE 1 



SCHOOL AND DISTiUCT ENROLLMENT TRENDS (1979-1987): 
PERCENT CHANGE IN ENROLLMENT 
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The actual student enrollment equaled 526. However, the number of students in grades 
1-4 was subtracted in order to maintain the K - 5,6 grade configuration. 

The Art Program was implemented in January, 1983. 



The first year of implementation at Norland Middle. 
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RACIAL AND ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF STUDENTS 



Impact Upon Racial Balance 



Evaluation Procedures 

To assess the racial makeup of students, the percentage of black and nonblack 
(Hispanic and white) enrol lees, for each year of magnet implementation within 
the four schools, was determined from District records* These data were exa- 
mined to determine the extent to which racial balance had been achieved within 
the individual schools. 

To measure the degree of racial balance for a particular school, numerical 
values, called discrepancy indices, were calculated for each site, A dis- 
crepancy index is the absolute difference between the district percentage for 
a racial group and the school percentage for that group. The ize of the dis- 
crepancy indices are positively correlated with the degree of i^cial imbalance 
where racial imbalance increases as the size of the index increases. 

The maximum value of the actual district/school discrepancy exists when the 
minority racial group within the district (blacks) comprises the total student 
population within a school. This maximum value could vary year-to-year and 
depends upon the districtwide representation of blacks. 

Actual school and district percentages were used in the analysis with the 
exception of Moton Elementary for 1980-81, School figures for that year 
estimate the racial makeup of the school with a K-5,6 grade configuration, 
Stirdents in grades 1-4 (100% Hispanic) were subtracted from the student 
population in order to maintain the K-5,6 configuration for comparison 
purposes* 

Since three of the four magnet projects had been operational for at least 
three years, analysis of post-magnet trend changes was possible. Each trend 
consisted of racial disparity data for at least the three years prior to 
project installation in the school and all years subsequent to project start. 
Separate intergroup comparisons were made for each school site. 



Evaluation Findings 

One of the expected outcomes of magnet programs is an improvement in the 
racial balance of schools where programs are implemented. In this report, 
racial balance is the extent to which the racial composition of a school's 
student population approximates the proportion of the racial group's represen- 
tation districtwide. 

Table 2 (page 18) presents data which have been used to determine the extent 
to which the four schools have become more racially balanced since the imple- 
mentation of the expressive arts magnet programs. The degree of improvement 
in racial balance was determined by a comparison of each school's discrepancy 
index for the school year prior to magnet implementation and the discrepancy 
index for the 1986-87 school year. Any impact would most likely be detected 
by a comparison of these two school years since, for the five-year period pre- 
ceding program implementation in the schools, the greatest degree of 
school/district disparity usually occurred during the school year immediately 
preceding talent program implementation. 
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Reductions in the disparity between school and district percentages were ob- 
served only in the two elementary schools. This improvement was slight at 
Perrine Elementary (-1), whereas the difference was more pronounced at Moton 
Elementary in which the school's enrollment of black students was closer to 
the district percentage by 8 points in 1986-87. The nature of change in the 
racial composition of the schools is illustrated in the display of pre-magnet 
and post-magnet discrepancy trends in Figure 5 (page 21) and Figure 6 (page 
22). Steady increases in school/district disparity were observed for the 2-3 
years preceding magnet implementation followed by declines until 1986-87 when 
there were slight increases at both schools. Again, the pre/post-magnet 
changes are most dramatic at Moton Elementary. 

Opposite findings for the pre-magnet and 1986-87 discrepancy comparisons were 
observed in the middle/junior high schools. At each school, the district- 
school disparity was greater in 1986-87 than during the year preceding the 
program. Illustrations of pre-magnet and post-magnet discrepancy trends in 
Figure 7 (page 23) and Figure 8 (page 24) show that the talent program has not 
been effective in reducing the percentage of students from overrepresented 
racial groups at these two schools. 

The nature of the talent student populations at the four magnet sites most 
likely accounts for these findings. With the exception of Norland Middle, the 
programs have attracted large percentages of white and other nonblack 
students. The ethnic composition of students enrolled in the magnet programs 
during 1986-87 appear in Table 3 (page 19). White students comprise the 
majority of magnet students at Perrine Elementary, Moton Elementary, and 
Southwood Junior. In the case of Perrine and Moton, the schools' overall 
percentage of blacks was reduced by the large percentage of incoming whites 
attracted by the magnet program. However, at Southwood Junior, where blacks 
were initially underrepresented, the increase in the number of whites, 
resulting from the magnet, further reduced the percentage of black students in 
the student population, resulting in a greater school-district disparity. 

Norland Middle, on the otherhand, failed to attract a large percentage of 
white and Hispanic students. It should be noted that a full-time junior high 
program does not exist 'n the Northwest area where there is a large 
concentration of black stJdents. A large percentage of the transfer students 
at Norland (approximately 22%) consisted of students from this area. Since 
bleck students are overrepresented in the regular school program, the large 
percentage of b \cks entering the talent program from other sending schools 
resulted in an increase in the overall representation of blacks in the school. 

Although improvements in racial balance were observed only in the two elemen- 
tary schools, results from additional analyses of the data indicate that the 
magnet program did have a positive impact upon the racial balance at each of 
the school sites. Although racial segregation was not reduced in all schools, 
the program impacted racial isolation by slowing the rates of increase by 
overrepresented racial groups. 

In arriving at the above conclusion, the racial composition of the magnet 
sites, in the absence of the program, was estimated for each school. Talented 
students who had transferred from other schools for the purpose of participa- 
tion in the talent program were excluded from the student enrollment counts. 
Racial measures that appear in the last two columns of Table 2 (page 18) 
estimate the racial composition of the school if the magnet were not imple- 
mented, that is, with the transfer students excluded from the student 
population. 
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For each school, the estimated 1986-87 percentages (without the program) are 
higher than the 1986-87 percentages which included magnet program students 
from other "sending schools". In the case of Moton Elementary, the dis- 
crepancy index would have nearly doubled in the absence of the magnet program. 
Whereas actual 1986-87 discrepancies for Norland Middle and Southwood Junior 
are larger than the pre-magnet indices, the disparities would have been 
greater in the absence of the program. 

To suwnarize, the impact of the magnet in reducing uistrict/school race 
disparity is not consistent and must be examined on an individual school 
basis. In the elementary program, the d-'strict/school disparity was reduced. 
Evidence is strong that this reduction was caused by the magnet program. To 
the contrary, increases in racial segregation were observed at the secondary 
sites. The one consistent finding, however, is that the district/school 
discrepancy would be higher, at each site, in the absence of the program. 
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Impact Upon Ethnic Composition of Students 



Evaluation P r o c edu r e s 



Changes in ethnic balance were examined in a manner similar to that used to 
investigate racial balance. A discrepancy index (the absolute difference 
between an ethnic group's percentage in the school and its representation 
districtwide) was calculated for each of the three major ethnic groups repre- 
sented in the district — White, Black (Won-Hispanic) and Hispanic. The 
average of the discrepancy values was used as a measure of ethnic balance, the 
degree of school and district agreement with respect to the percentage of 
ethnic representation for a given school year. 

Discrepancy indices were calculated for at least a three-year period prior to 
initiation of the program and for each year of program implementation. 

Evaluation Findings 

The values of the discrepancy indices for each school are graphed in Figure 5 
through Figure 8 (pages 21-24). 

The data presented in Table 5 (page 20) fail to support any improvement in the 
ethnic balance of the four schools. For two of the schools -- Perrine 
Elementary and Norland Middle — there was a greater degree of ethnic balance 
during the year which preceded the program than during 1986-87. At Moton 
Elementary and Southwood Jr., ethnic balance measures for 1982-83 and 1986-87 
.were equal . 

Examination of the trends in Figure 5 through Figure 8 (pages 21-24) would 
suggest a program impact in only one of the four schools, Moton Elementary. 
The pattern of ethnic discrepancy measures was very similar to the pattern of 
racial measures. For the two years which preceded the magnet program at Moton, 
the degree of school and district disparity increased. This trend was re- 
versed, beginning with the first year of magnet program implementation, and 
continued downwardly through 1985-86. A slight increase was observed in 
school/district disparity during 1986-87. 

The sharp decrease in district/school ethnic disparity at Moton during 1980-81 
(pre-magnet) is due to ohe K-6 grade configuration for that year as compared 
to the K, 5-6 organization for all other years. For that year, grades 1-4 
consisted entirely of Hispanic students, thereby reducing the overall school 
disparity for that ethnic group. 

At Perrine Elementary, Southwood Jr. and Norland Middle, there is a great de- 
gree of similarity between pre/post magnet trends. At Perrine, small in- 
creases with short periods of stability characterized pre/post periods. 
Ethnic discrepancy measures have remained virtually constant at Southwood Jr. 
since 1983-84 and at Norland Middle since 1982-83. 

At the three sites there has been greater degree of ethnic imbalance than 
racial imbalance during most or all of the post-magnet period. Much of the 
disparity can be attributed to the underrepresention of Hispanic students in 
each of the schools. For the period of 1983-84 through 1986-87, the Hispanic 
enrollment did not exceed 14% in any of the four schools. At Perrine 
Elementary, for example, the Hispanic enrollment decreased from 12% to 9% for 
that period compared to a districtwide increase from 39% to 42%. 
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TABLE 2 



PRE-MAGNET AND POST-MAGNET PERCENT BLACK (NON-HISPANIC) ENROLLMENT 

AND 

DISCREPANCY INDICES FOR MAGNET PROGRAM SCHOOLS 





Year Preceding First 
Full Year of Program 
Implementation 


1986-87 


School Year 


1986-87* 
Without Magnet Program 




% Black 


Discrepancy** 


% Black 


Discrepancy** 


% Black 


Discrepancy** 


PERRINE ELEMENTARY 


43% 


12 


44% 


11 


47% 


14 


MOTON ELEMENTARY 


58% 


27 


52% 


19 


67% 


34 


NORLAND MIDDLE 


51% 


19 


65% 


32 


66% 


33 


SOUTHWCOD JUNIOR 


19% 


12 


20% 


13 


23% 


10 



* The estimated percentage of black students was derived after subtracting transfer students (for the 
magnet program) from the student population. 

** The absolute difference between the percentage of black students in the school and the percentage 
districtwide. 

NOTE : Even though improvements in percentages of ethnic group representation at particular school sites 
may be observed, the changes in discrepancy or disparity may not be significant due to similar 
changes districtwide. 
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TABLE 3 



ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN MAGNET PROGRAMS (1986-87) 





% White 


% Black 


% Hispanic 


Perrine Elementary 


60 


27 


13 


Moton Elementary 


56 


25 


19 


Norland Middle 


20 


59 


21 


Southwood Junior 


70 


13 


17 



TABLE 4 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 
IN MAGNET PROGRAMS (1986-87) 





% White 


% Black 


% Hispanic 


Perrine 


57 


25 


13 


Moton 


50 


25 


18 


Norland Middle 


19 


56 


22 


Southwood Junior 


66 


13 


20 
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TABLE 5 



PRE-MAGNET AND POST-MAGNET ETHNIC GROUP REPRESENTATION 



Year Preceding First 1986-87 School Year 1986-87* 

Full Year of Magnet * Without Magnet Program 



Average** Average** Average** 

W B H Discrepancy W B H Discrepancy W B H Discrepancy 



PERRINE 


44% 


43% 


12% 


18 


45% 


44% 


9% 


22 


43% 


47% 


9% 


22 


MOTON 


34% 


58% 


9% 


21 


36% 


52% 


10% 


21 


29% 


65% 


7% 


24 


SOUTHWOOD 


71% 


19% 


9% 


27 


65% 


20% 


13% 


28 


65% 


23% 


11% 


27 


NORLAND 


39% 


51% 


8% 


20 


22% 


65% 


12% 


21 


22% 


66% 


10% 


22 



* The estimated ethnic group percentage were derived after subtracting the number of transfer students (for the 
magnet program) from the student population. 

** The average absolute difference between the percentages of major ethnic sub-group in the school and the 
districtwide percentages. 

NOTE : Even though improvements in percentages of ethnic group representation at particular school sites may be 
observed, the changes in discrepancy or disparity may not be significant due to similar changes 
districtwide. 
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Figure 5. Changes In District/School Discrepancy Measures: Perrine Elementary 
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Figure 6. Changes In District/School Discrepancy Measures: Hoton Elementary 
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C. RACIAL AND ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 



Racial Composition of Classroom Teachers 
Evaluation P rocedures 

Discrepancy indices were calculated for each of the target schools to assess 
the school/district discrepancy in the percentages of black and nonblack 
(Hispanic and white) classroom teachers. Pre-magnet and post-magnet trends 
were compared. 

Evaluation Findings 

Changes in the racial composition measures for classroom teachers since 
1970-80 are illustrated in Figure 9 through Figure 12 (pages 27-30) for each 
of the target sites. Data presented in these figures illustrate a unique 
pattern or change associated with each of the target sites. However, for 
most of the schools (3 of the 4), these patterns do not suggest significant 
changes in the racial makeup of classroom teachers after the implementation 
of the program. A significant change in the racial composition of classroom 
personnel after the magnet program was observed only at Moton Elementary. 

At Moton Elementary, discrepancy indices were generally within the moderate 
range (between 15 and 36) prior to the program and averaged 21.5 during the 
four-vear period preceding the program. During the first year of the magnet 
(1983), there. was a sharp decrease in the degree of school/district racial 
disparity. Since the magnet program, discrepancy indices have averaged 2.3, 
ranging from one to four. For each year since the magnet program, the racial 
composition of classroom teachers at Moton has closely approximated the dis- 
trictwide representation of racial subgroups. 

Unlike other sites, the majority group within the instructional staff at 
Moton Elementary changed after the magnet program. During the pre-magnet 
years, blacks constituted the majority of the classroom personnel. Between 
1980 and 1982, the percentage of black classroom teachers increased from 43 
to 50 percent. The first year of the program was characterized by a sharp 
decrease in the percentage of black teachers, a decrease from 50 to 32 per- 
cent. The percentage continued to decrease each year of the program until 
1986 when there was an increase to 30%. 

At the other target sites, there was a low degree of school/district discre- 
pancy during the pre-magnet years, and the low level of discrepancies con- 
tinued after the magnet program. Although slight, the average index de- 
creased at Perrine and Southwood — from 2.8 to 2.0 at Perrine and from 7.5 
to 6.3 at Southwood Or. There were also no pronounced trend changes that 
emerged with the implementation of the magnet program. At Perrine Elementary 
and Southwood Junior, indices fluctuated before and after the program; and 
there were no consistent pre-post trends. For the four years prior to the 
program at Norland Middle, the racial composition of the school's classroom 
teachers remained relatively constant and was extremely close to that of the 
district. After magnet implementation, the indices began to fluctuate; how- 
ever, school percentages continued to be within a range close to the dis- 
trict, with disparity indices averaging 3.3. 
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Ethnic Composition of Classroom Teachers 



Evaluation Procedures 

The average absolute difference between percentages of ethnic groups In the 
schools and district were calculated. Pre-magnet and post-magnet trenris were 
compared. 

Evaluation Findings 

Discrepancy index data for ethnic disparities are also illustrated in Figure 9 
through Figure 12 (pages 27-30), In general, the ethnic patterns are very 
similar to those presented in the study of racial disparities. Except for 
Moton Elementary, the conclusions regarding the program's impact upon the 
ethnic composition of instructional staff are similar to those presented in 
•:he previous section regarding changes in racial composition. For these 
schools, the program does not appear to have impacted ethnic balance. 

An impact was observed at Moton Elementary, although in an undesired direc- 
tion. Decreases in district/school disparity which began during pre-magnet 
period were continued through the program's first year. The first year was 
followed by two years in which district/school disparity increased. 

At each of the school sites, the ethnic disparities among classroom teachers 
are of a greater magnitude than racial disparities. This is due primarily to 
the disproportionately low representation of Hispanic teachers. In two of the 
schools, there have been declines in the percentage of Hispanic classroom 
teachers, in spite of increases in districtwide representation. At Moton 
Elementary, for example, there has been a complete absence of Hispanic class- 
room teachers since 1984-85. Their absence is reflected in Figure 9 (page 
27) with the sharp increase in discrepancy rating beginning in 1984. 

It should be noted, however, that the larger size of the ethnic indices does 
not suggest a serious problem. Similar to the racial measures, both pre- 
magnet and post-magnet indices for most of the schools are relatively small. 
Even though some increases in school/district disparity were observed after 
the implementation of the program, the actual measures fall within the lower 
third of the scale. 
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STUDENT/TEACHER/PARENT PERCEPTIONS 



Student Perceptions 

Evaluation Procedures 

The Quality of School Life Scale was selected as a measure of students' 
general perceptions about their school, classwork and teachers. Consisting 
of 21 items, the instrument is divided into three subscales: Satisfaction 
with School, Commitment to Classwork, and Reactions to Teachers. The first 
five-item subscale is a measure of students' general reaction to school. The 
11-item scale which measures Commitment to Classwork examines students* in- 
terest in classwork. The Reactions to Teachers subscale examines perceptions 
of students regarding instructional personnel and their personal interactions 
with teachers. 

Within each of the four schools, 25% of the students in grades levels served 
by the magnet program were selected randomly for the purpose of assessing 
students' general perceptions of school life. The survey was administered by 
the grade-level teachers in the elementary schools and the homeroom teachers 
in the secondary schools. Surveys were returned for 79% of the elementary 
students selected for the sample (60% regular and 40% talented) and 64% of 
the secondary students (41% regular and 59% talented). 

A comparison was made of the scores obtained by students in the magnet pro- 
gram and those enrolled in the regular program. The individual raw scores 
were transformed into standardized scores called Quality of School Life level 
(Q-Level) scores. These scores were provided by the publisher as a 
standardized reference. The Q-level score indicates whether a student's raw 
score is low, average, or high in comparison to a national sample. 

Evaluation Findings 

Analysis of the elementary and secondary Q-level s indicates that the majority 
of students in the magnet and regular school programs think positively about 
their school , classwork and teachers. Table 6 (page 37) displays the 
percentage of students in the magnet and regular programs with Q-level scores 
of two or three. Within the national normative sample, 67% of the students 
scored at Q-level 2 or above. Thirty-three percent (33%) of the students 
scored at Q-level 3, the highest band of scores. 

For elementary and secondary samples, the percentage of students with accept- 
able Q-level scores (those that reflect satisfaction with school,* teachers 
and classes) exceeded the percentage of students in the national sample that 
scored at that level. However, a larger percentage of the elementary sample, 
in contrast to the secondary sample, obtained scores reflecting overall 
satisfaction with school. In most cases, more than 80% of the magnet and 
regular program students at the elementary schools scored at the middle and 
upper levels. 
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A significant number of students (more than one-third) in the middle/junior 
high regular program obtained scores that fell within the lower range of the 
Satisfaction with School subscale (Q-level 1). According to the instrument's 
publisher, Q-level one includes students highly dissatisfied with their 
school experiences and are likely to be most in need of some type of program 
intervention to increase student motivation and positive attitudes regarding 
school 

Except for middle/junior high students on the Satisfaction With School sub- 
scale, only small differences between the percentages for the magnet and 
nonmagnet samples were observed (difference less than 10 points) on the 
subscales. There were also very small differences in the overall scores 
achieved by students on the total scale. 

Percentages of students who obtained Q-level 3 scores are displayed in Table 
7 (page 37). Students scoring within the Q-level 3 range exhibit a very high 
level of satisfaction. For the regular and magnet programs at both levels, 
the actual percentage of students having scores which reflected very positive 
attitudes exceeded the expected 33% on most scales. On all but one scale 
(Commitment to Classwork), at least 40% of the elementary students in both 
programs scored within the Q-level 3 range on each of the subscales and the 
total survey. This was also the case for both secondary samples with the 
exception of regular program on the Satisfaction With School subscale. 

At both levels, the percentages 6f students who scored within the highest 
Q-level were very similar between the magnet and nonmagnet samples on each of 
the QSL scales, with one exception. A significantly larger percentage of 
elementary magnet program students scored at level 3 on the Satisfaction With 
School subscale. A significant difference was considered to be a difference 
of 10 or more percentage points. 

Student morale is another indicator of students' overall satisfaction with 
school. On a survey administered to teachers (Teacher Satisfaction Survey), 
the respondents rated student morale at their respective schools. Student 
morale was given a satisfactory rating by a majority of magnet and nonmagnet 
program teachers. However, a larger percentage of teachers in the magnet 
program viewed student morale as satisfactory. Ninety-five percent (95%) of 
the teachers in the magnet program rated student morale as "good" or "very 
good", as compared to 78% of the teachers in the regular program. A rating 
of "very good" was given by 41% of the talent program teachers compared to 
30% of the teachers in the regular program. 

Overall, most of . the students in each subsample scored within acceptable 
levels on the QSL instrument. Elementary students displayed a higher level of 
satisfaction than middle/junior high students. On all but the Satisfaction 
With School subscale, no significant differences in the percentage of students 
scoring within acceptable ranges were observed between the magnet and non- 
magnet samples. 
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Perceptions of Teachers 



Evaluation Procedures 

The Teacher Satisfaction Survey (see Appendix A) was administered to all 
full-time Instructional personnel employed at the target schools (n=211). 
Surveys were completed and returned by 143 (68%) of the teachers. Included 
on the survey were sixteen factors and conditions which contribute to the 
overall level of teacher satisfaction within a school. Factors were related 
to such general dimensions as school and student outcomes, interpersonal 
relationships, support and Instructional program. Using a four-point rating 
scale, the teachers rated each of the school and job-related areas. 

Evaluation Findings 

Overall, teacher survey data suggest a high level of teacher satisfaction 
within the target schools. Data do not support any significant differences 
in the overall level of satisfaction between teachers in the regular and mag- 
net programs. There were, however, differences in ratings given within the 
sample of non-magnet teachers at the elementary and secondary levels. 

As a very general measure of teacher satisfaction, teachers were asked to 
rate their enjoyment of teaching. A majority of the magnet program teachers 
(91%) and teachers In the regular program (87%) rated their enjoyment of 
teaching as either "good" or "very good",. Forty-one percent (41%) of the 
magnet teachers gave a rating of "very good", and 45% of the teachers In the 
regular program gave a similar rating. 

With respect to an overall rating of teacher morale, there was not a 
significant difference in the percentage of teachers in the two programs who 
gave positive ratings. Of the teachers in the magnet program, 55% rated 
teacher morale in their school as "good" or "very good." The same type of 
positive rating was given by 56% of the teachers in the regular program. 

Comparisons of the level of satisfaction between the magnet and non-magnet 
samples on the sixteen school and job-related areas are presented in Table 8 
(page 38). Levels of teacher satisfaction were categorized according to the 
following criteria: 

Very High - at least 75% of the teachers gave a rating of good or 



Moderately Low - 25% to 49% of the teachers gave a rating of good or very 

good; 



For each of the s1:iteen areas, there was either a very high or moderately 
high level of teacher satisfaction within both samples. For all but three 
of the sixteen areas, the percentage of magnet and regular program teachers 
with positive ratings fell into the same satisfaction category. 



very good; 



Moderately High 



50% to 74% of the teachers gave a rating of good or very 
good; 



Very Low 



below 25% of the teachers gave a positive rating. 
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Results given by teachers in the regular program were also compared by level 
(elementary vs. secondary) and are presented in Table 9 (page 40). These 
comparisons show that on the specific areas related to working conditions and 
school environment, the perceptions of secondary teachers are generally more 
positive than those of elementary teachers. On six of the sixteen 
dimensions, the level of satisfaction was higher among secondary teachers* 
Moreover, the level of teacher satisfaction, within the secondary sample, was 
high on all areas. A majority of the elementary teachers gave negative 
ratings (fair or poor) on three areas — availability of supplies and 
materials, student discipline and respect students show toward teachers. 

Indicators of the overall satisfaction of teachers reveal no differences bet- 
ween the samples. With respect to their enjoyment of teaching, the percent- 
age of teachers giving a rating of "very good" or "good" was similar for the 
two groups (87% of the elementary teachers and 84% of the secondary sample). 
However, a larger difference in ratings of teacher morale was observed. 
Sixty-two percent (62%) of the elementary sample, as compared to 52% of the 
secondary cohort, rated teacher morale positively. 
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Perceptions of Parents 



Evaluation Procedures 

The Parent Satisfaction Survey was developed by OEA for the purpose of assess- 
ing parervt?""perc^^ child's school. The survey contained items 
which related to the dimensions of 1) general school environment; 2) teachers; 
3) instructional program; 4) outcomes; and 5) student relationships and 
affiliation, A copy of the survey appears in Appendix 

A total of 210 elementary and 750 secondary students were identified using a 
random selection procedure. Copies of the parent survey were distributed to 
the students by their grade level (elementary) or homeroom (secondary) 
teacher. Students were instructed to give the survey to a parent or guardian. 
The completed surveys were to be sealed in an envelope that was attached to 
the form and were returned to the teacher. Surveys were returned by the 
parents of 88 elementary students (42%) and 341 secondary students (45%), 

Evaluation Findings 

The extent of parental satisfaction was determined for each of the areas or 
conditions included on the Parent Satisfaction Survey , The level of satisfac- 
tion was divided into four classifications. Categories of satisfaction levels 
were derived using the following criteria: 



Moderately High - 50% - 74% of the parents indicated that they were very 

happy or happy; 

Moderately Low - 25% - 49% of the parents were happy or very happy; 



Tables 10 (page 42) and 11 (page 44) summarize^ the level of parent 
satisfaction on each of the specific items of interest. 

Overall, the data indicate a high level of satisfaction with school among 
parents of magnet program students. At the elementary level, a high percent- 
age of magnet program parents indicated satisfaction with all of the areas 
included on the survey. At the secondary level, a very high percentage of 
parental satisfaction was associated with all areas or conditions included on 
the survey, except two areas in which the level of satisfaction was moderately 
high. 

For the secondary programs, there was also no difference in the level of 
satisfaction between parents of students in the magnet program and the parents 
of students in the regular program. The level of parental satisfaction in the 
regular program was high for each of the areas on the survey. 



Very High 



75% or more of the parents indicated that they were happy 
or very happy; 



Very Low 



fewer than 25% of the parents indicated that they were 
very happy or happy 
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Overall, parents of students in the regular program at the elementary sites 
exhibited acceptable levels of satisfaction. However, the level of satisfac- 
tion for non-magnet parents was usually lower than that for parents of stu- 
dents in the magnet program. In the regular program, there were fewer area:: 
(7 of the 19 areas) in which a very high percentage of parents indicated 
satisfaction, in contrast to 14 of 19 areas in the magnet sample. With re- 
spect to the role of the school in developing their child's special talents, 
less that 50% of the parents of students in the regular program indicated that 
they were either "happy" or "very happy". 

There were some areas included on the survey which, prior to the evaluation, 
were expected to elicit a high level of discontent among parents of students 
in the magnet program. These were: 

1. the extent that magnet program students felt a part of the school; , 

2. transportation to and from school. 

3. opportunity for the talented student to participate in extra-curri- 
cular activities; 



There was at least a moderately high level of satisfaction among magnet pro- 
gram parents on all three areas. In most cases, the level of satisfaction 
among this parent group was higher than for parents of students in the non- 
magnet program. A very high percentage of parents (secondary and eleir^entary) 
was "happy" or "very happy" with the extent that their child felt a part of 
his/her school . 
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TABLE 6 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WITH QSL SCORES OF 2 OR 3 



OSL Scale 

WW M WWW 1 Vi* 


ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE/JUNIOR HIGH 


MAGNET 
(N=86) 


REGULAR 
(N=66) 


MAGNET 
(N=190) 


REGULAR 
(N=288) 


Satisfaction With School 


83% 


89% 


73% 


62% 


Commitment to Classwork 


76% 


80% 


73% 


69% 


Reactions to Teachers 


88% 


91% 


79% 


78% 


Total Score 


83% 


89% 


71% 


74% 



TABLE 7 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WITH QSL SCORE OF 3 



QSL SCALE 


ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE/JUNIOR HIGH 




MAGNET 
(N=86) 


REGULAR 
(N=66) 


MAGNET 
(N=190) 


REGULAR 
(N=288) 


Satisfaction With School 


66% 


48% 


41% 


33% 


Commitment to Classwork 


40% 


33% 


44% 


40% 


Reactions to Teachers 


46% 


41% 


48% 


47% 


Total QSL Score 


50% 


38% 


48% 


44% 
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TABLE 8 

LEVEL OF TEACHER SATISFACTION 
ON AREAS RELATED TO THEIR SCHOOL AND JOB 

SCHOOL-RELATED FACTOR OR CONDITION MAGNET NON-MAGNET 

!♦ Amount of time teachers can devote to 

instruction and learning activities + ++ 

2. Interest students show in subjects 

and assignments ++ + 

3. The progress students have m/de in 

subject area or speciality ++ 

4* The quality of relationships with students ++ ++ 

5* The quality of relationships with other teache>^s.. ++ ++ 

6. Personal attention teacher is able to give 

to his/her students + ++ 

7. Student morale ++ ++ 

8* Respect students show toward teachers ♦ + + 

(++) Very High 

( +) Moderately High 

( -) Moderately Low 

(~) Very Low 
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TABLE 8 (cont'd) 

LEVEL OF TEACHER SATISFACTION 
ON AREAS RELATED TO THEIR SCHOOL AND JOB 

~ LEVEL OF SATISFACTION 
SCHOOL-RELATED FACTOR OR CONDITION MAGNET NCN-MAGNET " 

9. Student discipline + + 

10* School's curriculum " ++ ++ 

11. Support given by parents -i- + 

12. Safety of students and teachers during 

the school day ++ ++ 

13. Quality of the school's educational program...*... ++ ++ 

14. Number and type of courses offered in , 

teacher's subject area or speciality ++ ++ 

15. Support from the school's administration ++ ++ 

16. Availability of supplies, materials and 

equipment + + 

(++) Very High 

( +) Moderately High 

( -) Moderately Low 

(— ) Very Low 
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TABLE 9 



LEVEL OF SATISFACTION AMONG TEACHERS IN REGULAR PROGRAM 
ON AREAS RELATED TO THEIR SCHOOL AND OOB 



LEVEL OF SATISFACTION 
SCHOOL-RELATED FACTOR CONDITION ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 



1. Amount of time you can devote to 

instruction and learning activities + ++ 



2. Interest students show in subjects 
and assignments , 



3. The progress students have made in 

subject'area or speciality ++ ++ 

4. The quality of relationships with students ++ ++ 



5. The quality of relationships with other 
teachers 



6. Personal attention teacher is able to give to 
his/her students 



7. Student morale ++ ++ 

8. Respect students show toward teachers - + 



++ Very High 

+ Moderately High 

- Moderately Low 

— Very Low 
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TABLE 9 (cont'd) 

LEVEL OF SATISFACTION AMONG TEACHERS IN REGULAR PROGRAM 
ON AREAS RELATED TO THEIR SCHOOL AND JOB 



.runn. nr. n-rrn LEVEL OF SATISFACTION 

SCHOOL-RELATED FACTOR OR CONDITION ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 



9. Student discipline - + 

10. School's curriculum ++ ++ 

11. Support given by parents + ++ 

12. Safety of students and teachers during 

the school day ++ ++ 

13. Quality of the school's educational program ++ ++ 

14. Number and type of courses offered in 

teacher's subject area or speciality ++ ++ 

15. Support from the school's administration + ++ 

16. Availability of supplies, materials and 

equipment » + 



++ Very High 

+ Moderately High 

- Moderately Low 

~ Very Low 
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TABLE 10 



LEVEL OF PARENT SATISFACTION ON AREAS 
RELATED TO THEIR CHILD AND THEIR CHILD'S SCHOOL 
( ELEMENTARY SAMPLE) 





AREA 


LEVEL C 


F SATISFACTION 






MAGNET 


NON-MAGNET 




the morale of students at the school 


+ 


+ 


Z. 


the amount of personal attention teachers 
give to students 


+ 


+ 


3. 


student discipline 


++ 


+ 


4, 


the amount of concern teachers have for 
students 


++ 


++ 


5. 


the job the school is doing in teaching 
basic skills 


+ 


+ 


6. 


safety of students while attending school 


++ 


++ 


7. 


the number and type of courses offered at 
the school 


++ 


++ 


8. 


your child's grades 


+ 


+ 


9. 


the interest your child shows in his/her 
subjects and assignments 


++ 


+ 


10- 


the role the school has played in developing 
your child's special talent(s) 


++ 




11- 


the extent that your child feels that he 
or she is a part of the school 


++ 


+ 


++ 
+ 


Very High 
Moderately High 
Moderately Low 
V<»ry Low 
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TABLE 10 (Cont'd) 



LEVEL OF PARENT SATISFACTION ON AREAS 
RELATED TO THEIR CHILD AND THEIR CHILD'S SCHOOL 
( ELEMENTARY SAMPLE) 



^REA level OF SATISFACTION 



ERIC 



MAGNET 


NON-MAGNET 


12. your child's attitude about himself or 

or herself while he/she has been attending 

the school ++ 


+ 


13. your child's scores on standardized tests + 


+ 


14. the progress your child has made while at 

the school ++ 


+ 


15. the amount of time teachers devote to 

instruction in the classroom + 


+ 


16. the quality of the school's educational 

program ++ 


++ 


17. your child's opportunity to participate in 
extracurricular activities (clubs, Land, 
cnorus , etc. ; + 


+ 


18. school rules and regulations ++ 


++ 


19. the relatiojiship your child has with other 

students at the school ++ 


+ 


20. the relationships between your child and 

his/her teachers ++ 


+ 


21. transportation to and from school ++ 


+ 


++ Very High 
+ Moderately High 
- Moderately Low 
Very Low 
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TABLE 11 



LEVEL OF PARENT SATISFACTION ON AREAS 
RELATED TO THEIR CHILD AND THEIR CHILD'S SCHOOL 
( SECONDARY SAMPLE) 



AREA LEVEL OF SATISFACTION 



MAGNET 


NON-MAGNET 


!• the morale of students at the school ++ 


++ 


2« the amount of personal attention teachers 

give to students ++ 


+ 


3, student discipline ++ 


++ 


4, the amount of concern teachers have for 

students ++ 


+ 


5. the job the school is doing in teaching 

basic skills ++ 


++ 


6, safety of students while attending school ++ 


++ 


7, the number and type of courses offered at 

the school ++ 


++ 


8, your child's grades ++ 


+ 


9, the interest your child shows in his/her 

subjects and assignments ++ 


+ 


10. the role the school has played in developing 

your child's special talent(s) ++ 


+ 


!!• the extent that your child feels that he 

or she is a part of the school ++ 




++ Very High 
. + Moderately High 
- Moderately Low 
— • Very Low 
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TABLE 11 (Cont'd) 



LEVEL OF PARENT SATISFACTION ON AREAS 
RELATED TO THEIR CHILD AND THEIR CHILD'S SCHOOL 
( SECONDARY SAMPLE) 



IRES level of SATISFACTION 



ERIC 



MAGNET 


NON-MAGNET 


12. your child's attitude about himself or 

or herself while he/she has been attending 

the school ++ 


++ ■ 


13. your child's scores on standardized tests ++ 


+ 


14. the progress your child has made while at 

the school ++ 


++ 


15. the amount of time teachers devote to 

instruction in the classroom + 


+ 


16. the quality of the school's educational 

program ++ 




17. your child's opportunity to participate in 
extracurricular activities (clubs, band, 

/*hftir*iic o+r* ^ 4*4. 


J. 
T 


18. school rules and regulations ++ 


++ 


19. the relationship your child has with other 

students at the school ++ 


++ 


20. the relationships between your child and 

his/her teachers ++ 


++ 


21. transportation to and from school + 


+ 


++ Very High 
+ Moderately High 
- Moderately Low 
Very Low 
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E. TEACHER HIRING AND RETENTION 



Evaluation Procedures 

The principal of each school was interviewed to assess the impact of the pro- 
gram on teacher hiring and the appropriateness of selected procedures. At 
Southwood Junior High, an assistant principal participated in the interview 
session because of the principal's short tenure at the school. Questions were 
asked in the interviews to provide information regarding changes in the 
following: 

a. availability of prospective teachers; 

b. teacher attrition; 

c. qualifications of teacher applicants; 

d. number of teacher transfer requests (in and out of the school); and 

e. availability of prospective teachers from underrepresented ethnic groups. 

Regarding current hiring and tenure practices, questions regarding the fol- 
lowing were posed* 

a, the principals' perceptions of the quality of the magnet program's in- 
structional stafl^; 

b, problems encountered by principals in selecting master teachers as a re- 
sult of current hiring policies and practices; 

c, problems encountered in the dismissal of unsatisfactory magnet program 
staff; 

d, recommended changes in teacher selection and tenure practices, 

A copy of the total set of interview questions appears in Appendix C. 

Evaluation Findings 
Selection of Magnet Program Personnel 

Information was obtained from the principals regarding the procedures used to 
identify prospective teachers for the magnet program. A procedure common to 
each of the schools was advertisement within the system through the electronic 
mail. In addition to that procedure, one school also advertised through news- 
papers and professional organizations. Three of the four principals indicated 
that the procedure(s) have been very effective in identifying the kinds of 
applicants desirable for the magnet program. The fourth principal did not 
rate the effectiveness of the procedures because of lack of involvement in 
teacher selection. 

Quality of Magnet Program Personnel 

Each of the principals were satisfied with the quality of the instructional 
personnel in the magnet program. Three of the four indicated that a high per- 
centage (76-100%) of the magnet program's instructional staff fell into the 
master teacher category in their particular area of focus. 
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Change of Number and Quality of Applicants for the Regular Program 



A change in the availability of prospective teachers and in the overall qua- 
lity of teacher applicants for the regular program had been observed by two 
principals. Both principals indicated that more prospective teachers were in- 
terested in the schools, and the quality of teacher applicants had improved* 
According to one principal, teachers with good credentials have displayed 
greater interest in remaining at the school since the implementation of the 
magnet program* One of the two had also observed a change in the availability 
of prospective teachers from underrepresented ethnic groups* Both principals 
attributed these changes to improved school image. 

None of the principals had observed or had information to substantiate a 
change in the number of transfer requests by teachers since the installation 
of the magnet project (in or out of the school). 

Effectiveness of the Teacher Evaluation System 

nost of the principals had not experienced problems or could identify 
potential problems associated with the current teacher evaluation system. 

Three of the four indicated that the teacher evaluation system is appropriate 
for evaluating staff in the magnet program. The fourth principal felt that 
the evaluation system did not include some of the special skills and behaviors 
unique to teachers in the magnet program. The principal suggested the deve- 
lopment of an additional evaluation component, specifically for teachers in 
the talent program. Items would be included to assess such dimensions as 
creativity and willingness to comply with the time commitments required for 
special activities. 

Effectiveness of Dismissal Procedures 

None of the principals had encountered problems related to the dismissal of 
unsatisfactory teachers. In addition, none felt that it was difficult to 
dismiss teachers who failed to possess a sufficient level of competency for 
the program. 

Although problems had not been encountered by the principals, some suggestions 
were offered. A suggestion was given by two of the principals regarding the 
dismissal of unsatisfactory teachers. Although neither had encountered a 
situation of dismissing an unsatisfactory teacher, both felt that special 
conditions and procedures should be established by the District regarding 
teachers, otherwise coinpetent, who fail to meet the standards required by the 
magnet program. Specifically, one suggested the acceptance of a procedure to 
involuntarily transfer teachers who are competent but are unable to meet the 
special requirements of the magnet program in terms of delivery of services as 
well as the special subject area skills. 
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F. STUDENT RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 



Magnet Program Recruitment 

Evaluation Procedures 

Two procedures were used in the assessment of magnet program recruitment* 
First, questions were included in the principals' interviews to identify 
specific recruitment procedures used by the schools and to determine princi- 
pals' assessments of the effectiveness of the procedures. 

In the second procedure, schools in the area whose student enrollment in the 
programs was significantly underrepresented were identified. Principals of 
these schools were requested to complete the Assessment of Magnet Program 
Recruitment (Appendix D). Items were included to determine the nature of 
recruitment efforts conducted within the schools, the extent to which eligible 
students were made aware of the program, and to identify possible reasons for 
the low representation of students. Surveys were returned by 18 of the 
principals. 



Evaluation Findings 

Nature of Recruitment Activities . Each of the magnet program principals 
indicated that a variety of recruitment activities had been conducted for the 
1987-88 school year. Among the recruitment activities were the following. 

1. providing information to art and music teachers within the administrative 
area; 

2. conducting performances at schools for the purpose of recruitment; 
3* contacting principals and sending information to schools; 

4. disseminating brochures; 

5* provl Lng tours of the program site* 

In schools with low student representation in the program, the principals did 
not identify any activities that would suggest any aggressive recruitment 
efforts by the magnet programs. The most frequently identified activities 
were the following: 

1. distribution of student applications (100% of principals); 

2. dissemination of brochures about the program to students (89%); 

3. placement of posters or brochures about the program in different areas of 
the school (39%). 

Only 21% of the responding principals indicated that presentations to student 
and/or parent groups had been conducted. 

Eff3ctiveness of Recruitment Procedures . In the interviews with principals of 
m&gnet program schools, three of the four responded favorably to questions 
which related to the effectiveness of recruitment procedures. Each felt that 
the recruitment procedures had been effective in attracting students from 
different schools and areas* Two felt that the procedures had been effective 
in attracting sufficient numbers of students of different ethnic groups. 
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However, the fourth principal stated that recruitment had been a problem in 
some schools. The principal stated that the program had a negative impact 
upon the arts program and PTEs of sending schools. In some schools, the 
"best" students would be the ones most eligible for the magnet program. The 
loss of these students negatively impacted the schools. The principal added 
that academic grades also posed a problem for some students who had been 
recruited. 

In a discussion of general problems associated with the program, recruitment 
was mentioned by another principal. Recruitment had been a problem in terms 
of its effectiveness in keeping ethnic balance. 

More objective data fail to support a great degree of effectiveness in the 
schools' ability to attract a sufficient diversity of students from different 
schools. Since it is unlikely that artistically talented students are highly 
concentrated in a small number of schools, an expected outcome of effective 
recruitment is a relatively equal distribution of students from various 
schools within the administrative area. Information in Table 12 (page 53) 
Includes the percentages of students in the programs who originate from 
schools other than the magnet program site and theii ethnic group 
representation. These data fail to substantiate an equal .n'stribution of 
students from other schools. 

Data in Table 12 (page 53) reveal that a substantial number of the magnet 
program students originate from the magnet program site. In three of the four 
schools, students originating from the program sites are overrepresented in 
the student population and account for at least 25% of the program students. 
In the case of Perrine Elementary, 35% of the program's students originate 
from the program site. A substantial percentage of the remaining students 
originate from a small number of other schools, most often schools in close 
proximity to the program site. For example, five of the 23 schools repre- 
sented in the Perrine student population account for 49% of the program's 
South Area transfer students. At Moton, five of the 31 represented schools 
account for 47% of the program's transfer students. An equal percentage of 
the transfer students at Southwood Junior and Norland Middle (47%) originate 
from three secondary s':hools within their respective administrative areas. 

The elementary programs have been less effective than the secondary programs 
in selecting students from different schools. Of the 39 South area elementary 
schools with grades three and/or four, 24 are represented in the student 
population at Perrine Elementary, Fifteen were the sending school for three 
or fewer students. Students at Moton Elementary originated from 32 of the 
South area schools, with thirteen being the sending school of three or few^r 
students. Fivc schools in the area— Blue Lakes, Devon Aire, Redondo, Snapper 
Creek and Sunset Park— had no students to transfer to either of the 
elementary programs. 

Both of the secondary programs were successful in attracting students from 
each of the secondary schools within their administrative areas. However, 
there was belcw average student representation from some schools. Three 
schools— Campbell Drive, Homestead Jr. and Redland Jr.— accounted for only 
seven percent (7%) of the South area magnet students at Southwood Jr. Below 
average representation was also observed for three schools irr the North area 
—Miami Lakes Jr., Highland Oaks Jr., and North Miami Jr.— which accounted 
for 22% of the transfer students at Norland Middle. 
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Sending schools within the South and Ncrth administrative areas which had low 
student representation in the magnet programs were identified. Responses of 
most of the principals in the identified schools indicated that the recruit- 
ment efforts in their schools were not very extensive and failed to reach a 
large proportion of eligible students. One principal indicated that there had 
been no recruitment in his/her school. Only two of the eighteen principals 
indicated chat, recruitment efforts in their schools were extensive and reached 
a Isrge percentage of the eligible students. Eight (44%) felt that only a 
moderate percentage of the eligible students were reached, whereas five (28%) 
indicated that recruitment efforts were minimal and reached only a small 
percentage of eligible students. 

Each of the schools had also been ineffective in recruiting a diversity of 
students fi^om different ethnic groups. Hispanic students, in particular, are 
significantly underrepresented among the transfer students. The percentage 
of Hispanic students enrolled in the programs deviates significantly from- 
their districtwide representation of 42%. The percentage of Hispanic students 
-in the programs range from 14% at Perrine Elementary to 22% at Norland Middle. 

In addition to Hispanic students. Black students are significantly underre- 
presented among the transfer students at Southwood Middle, and white (non- 
Hispanic) students are underrepresented at Norland Middle. Contributing to 
the overrepresentation of black transfer students in Norland Middle, however, 
is the lack of a full-time program in the North Central area where there is a 
large concentration of black students. Students from the North Central area 
a* count for 22% of the transfer students at Norland Middle. The dispropor- 
tionate representation of white transfer students at Southwood Junior is more 
difficult to explain. 

Ineffective recruitment, however, was found to be only a partial reason for 
low student representation from some schools. Although recruitment efforts 
were not extensive in many of the schools, most of the principals did not feel 
that poor recruitment was the cause. Only one principal identified poor 
recruitment as a major reason for the low represehtion of students in the 
magnet program. Another six principals (33%) felt that poor recruitment was a 
minor reason. 

When asked to identify reasons for the low representation of students from 
their school in magnet program, the causes identified most often were distance 
to the magnet site (83%) and lack of student interest (83%). In each case, 
50% of the principals classified these as major reasons. Forty-four percent 
(44%) indicated that lack of transportation and failure of students to meet 
selection criteria were reasons for poor representation. 
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student Selection 



Evaluation Procedures 

Information regarding selection criteria was obtained from principals of the 
target schools and talent program staff. Items were included in the 
principals' interviews and teacher survey ( Teacher Satisfaction Survey ) to 
assess perceptions regarding the appropriateness and validity of selection 
criteria. 

An attempt was made to assess the degree of differential selection for black 
and non-black students. This assesssment could not be conducted due to lack 
of information. At one school, all information for applicants of the 1986-87 
school year had been disposed. At another school , information was not 
available for students who had been rejected. For both schools, space was 
cited as the reason that records were disposed. Personnel at both schools 
also indicated that at the time records were destroyed, they were unaware of 
any directive to maintain student files. 

Evaluation Findings 

Nature of Selection Criteria . Selection criteria for four of the fine arts 
areas — music, visual arts, drama and dance — were examined. During 
1986-87, an attempt was made toward uniformity of selection criteria. 
However, there were slight variations across schools in assessment procedures. 
Still, the basic criteria for selection were the same across schools. Across 
each of the areas, the assessments consisted of two basic elements which were 
a performance test/audition and an interview. 

In each of the fine arts areas, the selection criteria included a student 
performance component on dimensions of importance to experts in the talent 
area. In music, for example, the performance test included assessments in 
aural memory, improvization, and sightreading. The drama audition assessed 
student performance on a monologue, cold reading and song. On each of the 
appraisal elements, students were rated using a numerical scale ranging from 
one to five. 

Student interviews comprised the second major component of the auditions. In 
the interviews, student characteristics such as attitude, motivation and 
commitment were rated. 

Students* past academic performance and behavior were also considered in the 
selection decisions. In addition to these criteria tests to assess knowledge 
and/or skills were administered to art and music applicants. 

Appropriateness of Criteria . All but one of the talent program teachers 
responding to the survey indicated that they were familiar with the criteria 
used for selecting students in their specialization. A majority also felt 
that the selection criteria were effective in identifying the types of 
students that should be enrolled in the program. In agreement, each of the 
principals of magnet program schools felt that criteria used for program entry 
are prerequisite for a successful experience. None of the four felt that any 
additional criteria should be added. 

A number of teachers, (64%) indicated that revisions in the selection criteria 
are needed. However, the majority of this group (93%) felt that only minor 
^ changes are necessary. 
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One of the conditions for a student's continuation in the program is success 
in academic subjects* Program administrators were interested in the attitudes 
of school personnel regarding this standard* Seventy-six percent (76%) of the 
program's teachers agreed with the policy that academic performance be in- 
cluded among criteria for remaining in the program* 

Three of the four principals' interviewed felt that the academic requirements 
do not pose any undue hardship upon students, agreeing that there should be a 
balance between academics and the talent area* However, one principal felt 
that this requirement has the potential, to some extent, of posing an undue 
hardship on certain student groups, particularly the learning disabled and 
students in compensatory education programs* The principal added that, up to 
the time of the interview, these students had maintained an acceptable level 
of performance in accordance wi^h their abilities* 

Appropriateness of Program For Student Population Served By Perrine 
Elementary^ Some concern had been expressed regarding talent program partici- 
pation by students at the age level served by Perrine Elementary* The princi- 
pal, as well as the program's teachers, felt that the magnet/talent approach 
is appropriate for age/grad5» levels served by the Perrine magnet* 
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TABLE 12 

ENROLLMENT CHARACTERISTICS OF MAGNET PROGRAMS 



Perrine Moton Norland Southwood 



Total Magnet Enrollment (Oct. 1986) 139 290 391 548 

% of Total School Population 22 49 30 33 
Ethnic Composition 

% Black 25 27 56 13 

% White 57 52 19 66 

% Hispanic 14 16 22 20 

% Asian 3 6 2 

% Transfer Students In Program 65 70 74 84 
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G. ARTICULATION 



Evaluation Procedures 



Names of students who completed the talent program during 1985-86 were obtain- 
ed from each target site. From this list, 100 students were randomly selected 
and surveyed. Two surveys ~ Quality of School Life Scale (QSL) and the QSL 
Followup Survey (see AppenJix I) were administered to each student by his/her 
homeroom teacher. Surveys were returned for 72% of the students. Thirty-five 
students were enrolled in an eltmentary program during 1985-86; t;,e remainder 
were enrolled in a secondary program. 



Types of Program Entered 

Among the students who were surveyed, the number of those entering a talent 
program at a higher level was equal to the number who had enrolled in an 
alternative program. Exactly one-half had entered the talent program at 
another school. Of the remaining 36 students, 31 (86%) attended a nonmagnet 
program-. The- other students indfc'ateci' that they were enroll ed in another type 
of magnet program. 

Articulation Process 

Adjustment To New School Environment . Data failed to yield evidence to 
suggest any negative consequence on student adjustment in other programs as a 
result of magnet prog*'ui: participation. Data indicated that students who en- 
tered other types of programs (non-magnet), after participating in the talent 
program for at least one year, had favorable attitudes about their school, 
teachers, and classes. The majority of these students also reported that 
their grades had remained at the same level or had improved. 

Scores on the Quality of School Life Scale indicated that the attitudes of a 
majority of students who entered other types of programs were positive and 
v/ere similar to those of their counterparts who had continued in the talent 
program. A majority of students (two-thirds or more) had scored within ac- 
ceptable levels (QSL scores of 2 or 3) on the Quality of School Life Scale . A 
comparison of the percentage of students scoring at these levels on the sub- 
scales and the overall instrument is presented in Table 13 (page 56). 

On the QSL Followup Survey , most of the students who had left the magnet pro- 
gi^ani environment (more than 85%) indicated that they enjoyed their school, 
teachers, and classes about the same or more than when they were enrolled in 
the talent program. Eighty-three percent (83%) felt that their grades were 
better or about the same. 

When comparing the 1985-86 school year with the 1986-87 year, a substantially 
larger percentage of students who had entered a nonmagnet program felt that 
their current situation was better in some areas. Mcr* (55%) indicated that 
they enjoyed schoo"! more than the previous year when -oiled in the talent 
program. Fewer than one-third (31%) of the students who entered another 
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talent program indicated that they enjoyed school more. Nearly one-half (48%) 
of the students leaving the program felt that their grades were better than 
the previous year, as compared to 25% of the talent program counterparts. 

Involvement In Activities Related To Talent Area , Overall, a majority of the 
students who exited the talent program continued to enjoy activities related 
to their talent area; and they included them among their leisure activities. 
Of the students who indicated being enrolled in a nontalent program during 
1986-87, 89% indicated that they still enjoyed activities in their talent 
area, A majority of these students (73%) included activities related to their 
talent area in the things they do for fun either "very often" (42%) or "some- 
times" (31%), Only 8% indicated that they did not include such activities 
among their leisure pursuits. 
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TABLE 13 

PERCENTAGE OF PROGRAM GRADUATES SCORING AT Q-LEVEL 2 OR Q-LEVEL 3 



SCALE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



Reentered Talent Program 


Entered Other Program 


Satisfaction with School 


68% 


70% 


Commitment to Classwork 


73% 


■ 67% 


Reactions to Teachers 


81% 


79% 


Total QSL Scale 


81% 


70% 
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H. IMPACT UPON REGULAR PROGRAM 



Evaluation Procedures 



Principal Perceptions 

Principals of the four magnet projects were interviewed to determine the im- 
pact of the projects upon the regular program. Interviews included questions 
regarding the impact of the magnet program upon several facets of the school 
environment and climate that were observable by the site administrator. 
Facets of the school environment included: 

1. attendance; 

2. staff corranitment/dedication; 

3. curriculum; 

4. students' attitudes toward other races; 

5. parental involvement and satisfaction; 

6. community interest and involvement; 

7. student achievement; 

8. student enthusiasm for learning; 

9. teacher turnover; 

10. students* self-image. 

Interview questions appear in Appendix C. 
Teacher Perceptions 

A survey, which appears in Appendix F, was developed by OEA to assess 
taachers' perceptions of the changes in the regular school program and its 
educational climate since the implementation of the magnet program. 

The teacher sample consisted of instructional personne" who had been employed 
in instructional positions at the four target schools for a minimum of five 
years. Of the teachers in the schools, only those who had been employed in 
the school prior to magnet project implementation were considered capable of 
assessing changes. Surveys were returned by 14 elementary and 44 secondary 
teachers (97%), 

Attendance 

Attendance rates since 1970-80 were examined as an objective means of deter- 
mining the program's impact upon student attendance. Districtwide attendance 
rates were used as an expected pattern of change and were compared with the 
school measures. 



Evaluation Findings 

Tables and figures included in this section appear on pages 61-65. 

The perceptions of principals and teachers regarding the nature of changes in 
the regular program are summarized in Table 14 (page 61) and Table 15 (page 
62), Overall, the magnet program can be determined as having a positive 
impact upon the regular program. Neither principals nor a majority of the 
teachers identified any area in which the program has had a negative impact or 
has worsened since magnet program implementation. 
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Perceptions of Principals 



Each of the four principals felt that the magnet program has had an overall 
positive impact upon the regular program at their school. The perceptions of 
principals regarding specific areas of change resulting from magnet implemen- 
tation differed betwoen elementary and secondary principals* 

As shown in Table 14 (page 61), there was agreement between both elementary 
principals that the magnet project had resulted in positive change in nine of 
the ten specific areas of inquiry* One principal was uncertain of the 
program's impact upon teacher turnover* 

One of the elementary principals indicated that many of the program's students 
were classified as gifted and had chosen the magnet program over other 
programs designed for gifted students. The attendance of these students at 
the school had 1) improved the overall academic performance of the school; 2) 
improved staff morale since teachers have the opportunity to teach more 
motivated and gifted students, and; 3) improved the general attitude of 
students. 

The second elementary principal added that students in the regular program had 
gained more exposure to cultural arts as a result of the program. This had 
produced a greater enjoyment and appreciation of the arts. The presence of 
the talent program students in the school had influenced overall student 
behavior, academic performance, and interest in the arts. 

In addition to positive changes in the areas questioned in the interview, one 
principal indicated that there have been positive changes in the school's 
physical facility. Physical changes in the surrounding neighborhood had taken 
place due to a significant enhancement in community pride. 

There were fewer areas of consensus between the secondary principals. Both 
principals agreed that staff cormiitment/dedication, parental involvement and 
satisfaction and community interest and involvement have clearly improved as a 
result of magnet program implementation. For other areas, the principals were 
unable to make assessments for one of two reasons. Assessments were difficult 
for some areas due to the implementation of other programs within the school 
that may have had a similar impact. Lack of change in other areas was due to 
already high levels of performance that existed prior to the magnet program. 

Perceptions of Teachers 

Teachers responding to the survey were not asked to .attribute change to magnet 
program implementation due to their unfamiliarity with the totality of 
decisions, conditions and programs that could also produce such outcomes. 
Consequently, their responses, by themselves, cannot be used to substantiate; 
any program impact. They can be used, however, to validate the changes 
Identified by principals (who would have a better knowledge of the magnet's 
causative influenc,: in relac'^'on to other factors) and to show that the program 
has failed to negairvely impact the schools. 

In general, the findings regarding teacher perceptions of the types of changes 
since magnet program implementation support those given by principals. 
Similar to the responses of principals, elementary teachers identified more 
positive areas of change than secondary teachers. The areas of change 
identified by a majority of teachers were similar to those agreed up by the 
two elemeiuary principals. In addition, the majority of teachers did not 
identify any area that had worsened since magnet program implemention. 
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In addition to the specific types of change listed in Table 14 (page 61), a 
majority of the elementary respondents (57%) indicated that the status of 
other areas had improved since the implementation of the magnet program. 
These additional areas were the progress students had made in the teachers' 
subject area/ specialty (57%) and support from the school's administration. 
Of the elementary teacher respondents, 57% also felt that the quality of the 
educational program at their respective school had improved sin:e magnet 
program implementation. 

As can be seen in Table 15 (page 62), secondary teachers, similar to secondary 
principals, identified fewer areas of change. In acOition to the four areas 
identified in the table, a majority of teachers, like their elementary 
counterparts, indicated that the quality of their school's educational program 
had improved since the implementation of the magnet program. 

Some items were included on the Teacher Satisfaction Survey to assess 
teachers' perceptions of the current status of some school and student 
outcomes. These outcomes, along with the percentages of teachers giving 
positive ratings, are presented in Table 16 (page 63). 

Overall, there was a strong consensus among the teachers that the current 
status of each outcome is positive. In all but one area, students' attitudes 
toward other races, a very high percentage of magnet and regular program 
teachers gave ratings of "very good" or "good". 

Results presented in the table also suggest that the positive outcomes may be 
more prevalent within the magnet student population. For three of the student 
outcomes, a significantly higher percentage of teachers in the magnet program 
gave a positive rating for their students (a difference greater than 10 
percentage points). 

Attendance Data 

Objective data were used to assess change in student attendance. Trends in 
attendance rates for the elementary schools are presented in Figure 13 (page 
64) along with the pattern of districtwide attendance rates for grades 1-6. 
Attendance rates for the secondary schools with the districtwide pattern for 
grade 7-9 appear in Figure 14 (page 65). 

Only within the secondary schools do the 1986-87 attendance rates exceed the 
attendance figures for the year preceding magnet implementation. Only in one 
case, Southwood Jr., do data suggest the possibility that this increase was 
the result of the magnet program. 

During the pre-magnet years at Southwood Jr., attendance rates fluctuated, 
however never exceeding 94%. Attendance increased nearly two percentage 
points with the first yea»* of the program. Although attendance continued to 
increase through the second year, 1985-86 was marked by a decrease, 
hctendance rates, however, have not fallen to their pre-magnet level since the 
program. 

Although post-nagnet rates at Norland far exceed the pre-magnet levels, data 
do not support a program impact. Post-magnet trends are extensions of pre- 
magnet increases. Attendance at Norland Middle has continous^y increased each 
year since 1979-80. 
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striking similarities exist between the trends of the two elementary schools. 
Attendance rates at both schools increased from 1979 until the year preceding 
the program in which a decrease was observed. Attendance increased the first 
year of the program and maintained at least that level until ,1985-86 in which 
a drop occurred. 

The elementary school trends also follow an expected pattern in which 
attendance rates, for most years, reflect the districtwide change. The only 
exceptions are the years immediately before and after program start in which 
the school and district rates changed in opposite directions. 

In summary, the magnet program has not resulted in significant increases in 
attendance rates. Increased attendance was observed only in the secondary 
schools. A possible impact is associated with only one of the two- In 
general, changes at the elementary schools are similar to the districtwide 
attendance pattern for grades 1-6. 
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TABLE 14 



AREAS IN WHICH THERE WAS CONSENSUS REGARDING CHANGE IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM SINCE MAGNET IMPLEMENTATION 



DIRECTION OF CHANGE 

AREA PRINCIPALS' TEACHERS' 

PERCEPTION PERCEPTION 



1. 


Attendance 


Positive 


** 


z. 


Staff Commitment/Dedication 


Positive 


Positive 


3. 


Curriculum 


Positive 


Positive 


4. 


Students' Attitudes Toward 
Other Races 


Pn^i ti VP 


Pnc 1 "Ft 
rUo 1 L 1 Vc 


5. 


Parental Involvementr and 
Satisfaction 


Positive 


No Consensus 


6. 


Community Interest & Involvement 


Positive 


No Change 


7. 


Student Achievement 


Positive 


Positive 


8. 


Student Enthusiasm For Learning 


Positive 


Positive 


9. 


Teacher Turnover 


No Consensus 


** 


10. 


Students' Self-Image 


Positive 


Positive 



The area was not included on the teacher survey. 
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TABLE 15 

AREAS IN WHICH THERE WAS CONSENSUS REGARDING CHANGE IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM SINCE MAGNET IMPLEMENTATION 



DIRECTION OF CHANGE 





AREA 


PRINCIPALS' 
PERCEPTION 


TEACHERS' 
PERCEPTIO 


1. 


Attendance 


No Chanae 




2. 


Staff Commitment/Dedication 


Positive 


No Chanae 


3. 


Curriculum 


No Change 


Pos i ti VP 


4. 


Students* Attitudes Toward 
Other Races 


No Change 


No Change 


5. 


Parental Involvement and 
Satisfaction 


Positive 


Positive 


C 


Community Interest & Involvement 


Positive 


Positive 


7. 


Student Achievement 


No Change 


No Change 


8. 


Student Enthusiasm For Learning 


No Change 


No Change 


9. 


Teacher Turnover 


No Change 




10. 


Students' Self-Image 
• 


No Change 


Positive 




The area was not included on the teacher 


survey. 
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TABLE 16 



PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS GIVING POSITIVE RATINGS 
ON AREAS RELATED TO CURRENT SCHOOL AND STUDENT OUTCOMES 





PERCENTAGE 


OF TEACHERS 


OUTCOME 


REGULAR PROGRAM 


MAGNET PROGRAM 


Students' general level of achievement 




100% 


Job school does in teaching basic skills 


89% 


82% 


Students' attitudes toward other races 


71% 


73% 


Students' self-image 




95% 


Student morale 


78% 


95% 
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I. IMPACT OF MAGNET PROGRAM UPON SENDING SCHOOLS 



Evaluation Procedures 

The impact of the program upon schools from which magnet students are drawn 
was assessed using responses given on the Impact of Magnet Program Upon Home 
Schools (see Appendix G), The survey included items to assess the effect of 
the magnets upon home schools in the following areas: 

5, racial balance of the school's student population; 

b. ethnic balance of the school's student population; 

c. student enrollment; 

d. level of parental involvement and satisfaction; 

e. level of community interest; 

f. achievement level of the student body; 

g. quality of the school's expressive arts program; 

h. changes in the school's curriculum* 

Schools from which a substantial .number of magnet program students transferred 
during 1986-87 were identified* These were the home schools of at least ten 
percent of the out-of-area magnet program students* The principal of each 
school v/as requested to complete the above-mentioned survey. Surveys were re- 
turned by fourteen (74%) principals* 



Evaluation Findings 

For nearly each of the nine areas, most of the principa.i indicated that the 
home schools had been impacted by the magnet programs. Overwhelmingly, the 
magnet programs were described as having a negative impact upon the home 
schools. 

For each area included on the survey, at least one-third of the responding 
principals indicated that the magnet programs had either a slight or signifi- 
cant negative Impact upon their school* With the exception of the school's 
racial balance and level of parental involvement and satisfaction, a negative 
impact was reported by at least 50% of the principals on the specific areas 
assessed. However, the majority of principals indicated that the magnet's 
impact had been slight. 

The more seriously affected areas were student enrollment and the quality of 
the school's expressive arts program* Forty-three percent of the principals 
indicated that student enrollment had been significantly impacted in a 
negative direction* In the same manner, the quality of the school's expres- 
sive arts program was felt to be significantly impacted in 36% of the schools* 

In assessing the impact of the program, it appears that the principals* 
assessments were not based on a comparison of current enrollment with the 
pre-magnet figures, but a comparison with school figures if the magnet 
students had not transferred^ In each case in which the principal 
specifically described the manner in which his/her school had been impacted, 
the loss of FTE-based positions was expressed* The major concern of 
principals, therefore, with respecc to enrollment was the additional budget 
allocation that could be derived with the presence of the talented students. 



The negative program impact in other areas can be attributed to the 
principali,' perceptions of the talented students. A number of the principals 
considered the transfer students to be, as described by one principal, "the 
highest quality." The loss of such "high quality" students v.as often given as 
an explanation for the program's negative impact (although slight in most 
cases) upon stude;(t achievement, level of parental involvement, quality of the 
expressive arts program and quality of the school's curriculum. Some 
principals stated that the loss of these students had resulted in the school's 
inability to offer advanced programs. 
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J. PROGRAM FUNDING 



Ev aluation Procedures 

Informatioii regarding program cost was obtained from the program's 
administrative staff and District records. Items were also included with 
interview questions to assess the perceptions of magnet program principals 
regarding the adequateness of program funding. 

Evaluation Findings 

Funding for the four sites during 1986-87 totaled $1,252,196, Table 17 (page 
69) presents the cost per student for the reguV.r program, magnet program and 
transportation. The monetary figure for the magnet program is the cost above 
the regular program cost. 

Three of the four principals interviewed indicated that the 1986-87 level of 
magnet program funding was not adequate. The principal of one of the three 
schools indicated that booster clubs had been organized and were necessary to 
secure funds for essentials. Two other principals felt that funds were in- 
sufficient due to the high cost of supplies in areas such as photography and 
drama, as well as the quantity of consumab'^e materials used in art. In addi- 
tion, one principal felt that additional funds were needed to hire consultants 
in more specialized areas such as sculpture, violin, lithography, etc. 
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TABLE 17 



PER STUDENT COSTS OF PROGRAMS AND TRANSPORTATION 
AT TARGET SCHOOLS 





Basic 
Cost/Student 


Magnet 
Cost/Student 


Transportation 
Cost/Studsnt 


rcrnne uienientary 


i- 0 c/in on 




$ 1104 


Mo ton Elementary 


$ 2,581.81 


$ 792 


$ 1104 


Norland Middle 


$ 2,256.50 


$ 896 


$ 561 


Southwood Junior 


$ 2,348.47 


$ 938 


$ 1139 
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PROBLEM AREAS AND NEEDS 



Evaluation Procedures 

Items were included on the Teacher Satisfaction Survey specifically for 
teachers in the talent program* Responses to these items provided information 
on staff development and curriculum development needs* Questions were also 
posed during interviews with principals to determine the nature of problems 
associated with the program* 

Evaluation Findings 

Teacher Training 

A majority of the talent program teachers (62%) indicated that a need existed 
for improvement in teacher training. Nearly one-third of the total sample 
felt that there is a serious need. The need was most prevalent among 
secondary teachers, wit^ 71% indicating the existence of a need in contrast to 
38% of the elementary teachers. One-third of the secondary respondents felt a 
serious need for improvement in staff development. 

Teachers were asked to describe the nature of needs related to teacher 
training. Mentioned most frequently by teachers expressing a need was the 
opportunity to update their particular specialty. Some also felt that either 
they or other teachers were too limited in their training and needed inservice 
in other areas related to their disciplines, resulting in more well-rounded 
personnel , 

A second area mentioned frequently was a need to learn currant pe*"spectives 
and techniques in working with artistically talented and/or middle/junior high 
students. This may be related a broader problem expressed by one respondent 
who stated that there is not a proper balance between s.n:ist and teacher and 
that, for some teachers, their artistic skill outweighs their teaching skill. 
Such a situation indicates a general need for inservice that would improve 
their teaching techniques and interpersonal skills with students. 

It should be noted that, of the teachers expressing a need, a disproportion- 
ately larger percentage were dance and drama teachers. This may point to the 
need for special attention in these two specialties. 

Curriculum Development 

A large percentage of the teachers (53%) felt that there is a current need for 
curriculum development in their special it/, specially designed for the talent 
program. Twenty-three percent (23%) of the total sample classifieJ the need 
as serious. As with inservice, a much larger percentage of the secondary 
teachers (64%) expressed a need, with 23% feeling a serious need. This 
compares to only two of the eight elementary respondents (25%) who expressed 
the existence of a need for curriculum development. 
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These was no s'^gle concern related to curriculum development that was re- 
peated. The different comments suggest a general need to reevaluate and/or 
upgrade the talent program curriculum. Some of the needs given by the 
respondents are listed below. 

1. The curriculum should be stated. 

2. A more well-rounded program should be offered, e.g. teach different 
types of dance. 

3. There should be greater uniformity in the curriculum offered by 
different programs. 

4. A supervisor of dance is needed within the District. 

5. There should be greater continuity between levels of a speciality. 

As was the case with staff development needs, a large percentage of the 
teachers expressing a need were dance and drama teachers. 

Problem Areas 

Transportation was viewed by three of the four principals as being one of the 
most serious problems associated with their magnet project. One principal 
indicated that, at the time of the interview, five students had returned to 
their home school because of this problem. Another school had lost 25 
Hispanic students, an ethnic group seriously underrepresented in the program. 

Among the transportation problems expressed by the principals were the 
following: 

1. failure to pick up students; 

2. late arrival co and from school; . 

3. breakdown of buses; 

4. wrong stops. 

As noted in a previous section, the majority of magnet program parents ex- 
pressed satisfaction with transportation, a contradiction of statements given 
by principals. It is very likely that parent data may not provide an accurate 
assessment of this issue since parents most dissatisfied with transportation 
had withdrawn their children from the progrcim and were no longer a part of the 
parent population. Therefore, their views w.^ild not be reflected in the data. 

All three principals also indicated that the problem is compounded by driver 
insensitivity. Both expressed a need for training for bus drivers — in- 
cluding substitute drivers — in order to facilitate a greater degree of em- 
pathy. In addition to drivers, one principal also recommended training ses- 
sions for route specialists and supervisors. 

Recruitment and space were also identified as critical problem areas, but 
there was no overall agreement among principals with respect to these two 
areas. One principal stated that recruitment was a serious problem in terms 
of keeping ethnic balance. Beceuse of inadequate space, another principal 
indicated that enrollment in the magnet program had been capped. The princi- 
pal exoressed concern regarding the school's inability to serve qual'^ied 
students who desire to enter the program. 
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To summarize, the majority of teachers indicated a need for curriculum 
de'.elopment in their specialty and to improve staff development for talent 
program teachers. The overwhelming majority of teachers expressing needs in 
both areas were employed in the secondary programs. 

Few problems were associated with program. Transportation, however, was 
mentioned mo'it often by principals as a problem of severe magnitude. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Overall, the findings of the magnet program evaluation indicate that the mag- 
net program has been successful. Findings of the evaluation provide the basis 
for a discussion of program successes from several perspectives. Some pro- 
blems were also identified, however these were not found to be the result of 
any intrinsic program feature. 

Program Successes 

Accg^plishment of Goals . As stated in the introduction, two of the primary 
goals of the magnet program are to decrease segregation in racially isolated 
schools and to increase the student population in underenrolled schools. For 
both goals, the findings of the evaluation cire positive. Overall, ihe magnet 
programs have impacted racial segregation by slowing the rate of racial 
isolation in each of the schools and by actually reducing the school/district 
discrepancy in the representation of racial groups within the elementary 
schools. 

For both of the elementary magnet sites, the findings related to these two 
areas are most encouraging. At both elementary sites, post-magnet enrollment 
was significantly higher than enrollment during the years that immediately 
preceded program start. Also, the representation of blacks, in both schools 
more closely represented the districtwide percentage during the post-magnet 
period. Changes in enrollment and school/district disparity mtasures strongly 
suggest that these improvements were outcomes of the talent program. 

Post-magnet enrollment was higher at both secondary sites, however only at 
Southwood ^)unior do trends suggest that the gain was the result of the talent 
program. Racial and ethnic percentages failed to become closer to district- 
wide percentages at either of the schools. Increases in racial and ethnic 
disparifJes were slight, with the exception of changes in the school/district 
disparity at Norland Middle. 

In spite of the higher racial disparity measures in 1986-87, there is some re- 
luctance in concluding program failure at Norland Middle, as this situation 
typifies a dilemma associated with magnet programs. If the magnet is success- 
ful in attracting a * irge number of students underrepresented at the school, 
the program accomplishes its primary objective. However, is the program not 
also successful if it attracts a large number of students, even if those 
students are of the majority group? In the latter situation, it is successful 
in that its program is unique and appealing. It is also considered 
unsuccessful in that it is attractive to the wrong type of student. 

Student/Parent/Teacher Satisfaction : The findings revealed a high level of 
student, ^parent and teacher satisfaction within the elementary and secondary 
programs. In some areas, there was a higher level of satisfaction among in- 
dividuals associated with the magnet program; however, the level of satis- 
faction among individuals more closely associated with the regular program was 
not of a magnitude to warrant concern. 
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Failure To Elicit Negative Outcomes In Magnet Sites ^ The findings also failed 
to identify a low level of satisfaction "in areas where a high degree of 
dissatisfaction particularly among magnet program parents would be 
exp^icted. The four magnet program p incipals identified transportation as a 
major problem associated with the program. A minority of the parents of stu- 
dents in the magnet program expressed discontent with transportation to and 
from school* A majority of the magnet program parents also indicated that 
they were happy with their child's opportunity to participate in extracurri- 
cular activities (more secondary than elementary, however) and the extent to 
which their child felt that he or she was a part of the school. In fact, a 
larger percentage of magnet program parents expressed satisfaction in these 
two areas than parents of students in the regular program. 

Data indicate that the magnet program had positively impacted the regular 
program in areas that would affect general satisfaction and public confidence 
in education. Principals were able to identify a number of areas in which 
positive changes had b^en made as a result of magnet implementation. Teacher 
identification of areas in which there had been positive changes matched, to a 
great extent, those identified by principals. Neither teachers principals 
identified any aspect of the school that had worsened as a . .^ult of the 
program. 

Possession of "Ideal" Magnet Traits , Raywid^ delineated some traits constitut- 
ing the "ideal design for magnets." Three of these traits was found to be 
associated with the programs offered at the four target sites. 

1. A principal and staff capable of accomplishing the theme as it has been 
presented to the public . Principals were satisfied with the quality of 
magnet program staff and felt that nearly all fell into master teacher 
category. 

2. Good transportation and school security services . Transportation was 
found to be a major problem area. However, a high percentage of parents 
and teachers expressed satisfaction with school safety. 

3* Student and staff composition that closely reflects the racial and ethnic 
composition of the community . For each of the schools, the current level 
of disparity measures for classroom teachers is very low. Although dis- 
parity measures for teachers are higher with respect to ethnicity, they 
appear to be improving and are moderately low. 



Areas of Concern 

Included in the study was an examination of factors which might affect the 
racial and ethnic representation of the magnet student population. These 
factors were student screening and selection and program recruitment. From 
the responses of magnet program principals and teachers, current selection 
criteria are appropriate and effective in selecting the type of students best 
served by the program. Among those who felt that revisions are necessary, 
most indicated that the needed revisions are minor. On the otherhand, 
findings related to program recruitinent warrant special attention. 



1 




^Ra>wid, M.A. "Family Choice Arrangements in Public Schools." 
cational Research . Vol. 55, Winter 1985, 435-467. 
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Data were presented to show that the represention of students across schools 
was not similar. Schools were identified in the administrative areas with 
trther no student representation in the magnet program or a significantly low 
representation in comparison to other schools. Contrary to expectation, the 
over-representation of students is concentrated in a small number of schools 
in close proximity of the magnet site. A better racial and ethnic mix within 
the student populations could possibly be achieved if there were a more even 
distribution of transfer students among sending schools. 

To some extent, the disproportionate student representation is due to 
recruitment. Only a small number of principals in schools with low student 
representation indicated that recruitment had been extensive. Most felt that 
recruitment efforts reached only a moderate or low percentage of eligible 
students in the schools. The principals' descriptions of recruitment 
activities conducted at the schools would suggest that an aggressive 
recruitment campaign had not been conducted. In a majority of the schools 
with a low representation of students, recruitment had been limited to such 
activities 3S the distribution of brochures and applications, posters about 
the program^ and meetings with fine arts teachers. Few presentations directly 
to students and/or parents had been made. 

Another major contributor to this problem is the program's perceived impact 
upon the sending school. One of the magnet program principals, during an 
Interview, made note of the difficulties experienced in their recruitment 
efforts due to this problem. The principal indicated that recruitment had 
been difficult in some schools because of the program's negative impact upon 
the schools' expressive arts programs and PTEs. 

Responses obtained from most principals of schools with a large student 
representation in the program supported this principal's st'^.sment. Of the 
potential areas in which the program could have a negative impact, student 
enrollment and quality of the expressive arts program were identified most 
frequently by the principals surveyed. 

Although principals of underrepresented schools identifiod other causes for 
low representation — distance of school from the magnet site and low student 
interest principals could possibly do little to encourage student 

participation because of their perceptions of the program's impact upon the 
school . 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 



MEMORANDUM 



RT-2816 
March 4, 1987 



TO: 



Selected Teachers 




FROM: 



Ray Turner, Assistant Superintendent 
Office of Educational Accountability 



SUBJECT: REQUEST TO COMPLETE ENCLOSED SURVEY: TEACHER SATISFACTION SURVEY 



This year, the Office of "-^ucational Accountability is evaluating magnet 
programs in four of the district's schools: Perrine Elementary, Hoton 
Elementary, Norland Middle, and Southwood Junior* One of the issues being 
addressed in the study is the perceptions of teachers within the schools. 

The enclosed survey. Teacher Satisfaction Survey , assesses the degree of 
teacher satisfaction with different aspects of their school and job. Each 
teacher in your school is being requested to complete the survey. We are 
requesting that you complete the instrument and return it to this office — 
Hail Code: 9999, Room 500, Attn: Dr. Connor — by March 13. 

Please give your honest opinion. No information which could be used to iden- 
tifjr individual teachers is being requested. The information you give will be 
used for program evaluation purposes only. 

Please direct any questions you may have regarding this activity to Lynne 
Connor at 376-1506. Your cooperation is appreciated. 

RT/LC:ln 
Enclosure 

cc: Dr. Joseph DeChurch 

Mr. Horace L, Martin 

' Dr. Ida Whipple 

Or, Rosamma Nyberg 

Mr. Elliott Berman 

Mr. John Gilbert 
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DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Teacher Satisfaction Survey 



You are being asked to complete this survey so that we may ob- 
tain your opinions about your job and school. It Is important 
that you assist us in evaluating the magnet program at your school 
by sharing your opinions. 

There are no right or wrong answers. Simply give an honest 
opinion. Your answers will be kept confidential. 

Please read each Item carefully. Note that four (4) responses 
are given with each item. Circle the respohse which most clearly 
represents your feeling. 

EXAMPLE ; 

How would you rate the 
job-^our school is doing 
to prepare students to 
become enlightened Very 



Teachers in the regular program should complete the items on pages 
1-3. Teachers assigned to the magnet program should complete all 
pages. 

Please complete the survey by March 13 and return it by school mail 
to: 



citizens? 




Kail Code: 9999, Room 500 
Attention: Dr. Connor 



Your cooperation is appreciated. 



Office of Educational Accountat-lit) 
Miami, Florida 
March, 1987 



Ajth:FM;Exp.Date:Mafcfi 31, 1987 
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QUESTION: How would you rate your job in the following areas? 



1. the amount of time you can devote to Very 

instruction and learning activities 1. Good • • • Good • . • Fair • • • Poor o • • 



2. 


the interest students show in their 
duujcuLo anu do b 1 yniiicn Lb 


9 

Cm 


Very 

(Inn A 


f* nnA 

» • bOOu • 


p • Fair • 


► . Poor • • • 


3. 


the progress your students have made in 

jruui duujcu L aica/b|JcUiCli Ljr 


0 m 


Very 

(InnA 
bOOQ • 4 


(InnA 
» • UOOU • 


» • rair • 


» • Poor • • • 


4. 


voiir udpnt^ ' npnpral IpvpI nf arhipvpmpnf* 


A 


Very 




» • rail • 4 


» • rOOh • • • 


b. 


Lhii qUcjlily of n?lationships you have 
v/ith your students 


5. 


Very 
Good • , 


• Good > 


. - Fa i r 


pnnv* 
» • r uui • • • 


6. 


the oualitv of relationshios vou have 
with other teachers in the school 


6. 


Vpr*\/ 
V CI jr 

-Good . , 


• Good • 4 


. • Fair • , 


. . Poor • • • 


7. 


your enjoyment of teaching 


7. 


Very 
Good • , 


• Good • < 


► . Fair . 4 


► • Poor • • • 


8. 


the personal attention you are able 
to give your students 


8. 


Very 
Good • , 


• Good • 4 


► . Fair . , 


. Poor . • • 


9. 


student morale 


9. 


Very 
Good • « 


• Good • « 


. Fair . , 


. Poor . . . 
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QUESTION: How would you rate your school in the following areas? 




• 


■ 


• 




10. 


teacher morale 


10. 


Very 
Good . . 


. Good . 


. . Fair . 


. . Poor . . • 






11. 


respect students show toward teachers 


11- 


Very 
Good . . 


. Good . 


, . Fair . 


. . Poor . . . 






12. 


student discipline 


12. 


Very 
Good . . 


. Good , 


► . Fair . 


. . Poor . • . 






13. 


the school's curriculum 


13. 


Very 
Good . . 


. Good . , 


. . Fair . , 


, . Poor . . • 






14. 


support given by pareitcs 


14. 


Very 
Good . . 


. Good . , 


. . Fair . , 


. . Poor . . . 




CO 

o 


15. 


safety of students and teachers during 
the school day 


15. 


Very 
Good . . 


. Good . , 


. . Fair . , 


. . Poor . . . 






16. 


the quality of the school's educational 
proqrnm 


16. 


Very 
Good . . 


. Good . , 


. Fair . , 


. Poor . . . 






17. 


the number and type of courses offered in 
your subject area or specialty 


17. 


Very 
Good . . 


. Good . , 


. Fair . , 


. Poor . . . 






18. 


support from the school's administration 


18. 


Very 
Good . . 


. Good . . 


. Fair . , 


. Poor . . . 






19. 


the availability of supplies, materials 
and equipment that you need 


19. 


Very 
Good . . 


. Good . . 


. Fair . , 


. Poor . . . 
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20. 


the job the school is doing 

in fPfirhino ha^^ir ctillc 


on 


Very 
Good • 


. • Good • 


. . Fair . 


. . Poor . . . 


21. 


students' attitudes toward 
other races or ethnic arouD<; 


Cx • 


Very 


» • bOOQ • 


» . Fair . 


► . Poor . . . 


22. 


students* self image 




Very 

UUUU • 1 


> • uOOQ • , 


• Fair . , 


. Poor . . . 


23. 


community interest and involvement 


23. 


Very 
Good . . 


Good 




• ruur • • • 


24. 


OTHER: (specify) 


24. 


Very 
Good . . 


• Good • . 


. Fair . . 


. Poor . . . 













25. Do you have d teaching assigni^ent in the talent program at your school? 



yes, full-time 

yes, part-time 

no 

26. Indicate your school. 

Perrine Elementary 

Moton Elementary 

Norland Middle 

Southwood Junior 



1C3 
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THE FOLLOWING ITEMS ARE TO BE COMPLETED BY TEACHERS IN THE TALENT PROGRAM 



00 



1. Indicate your subject specialty. 

photography dance 

drama television production 

. music creative writing 



Aro you familiar with the criteria used for selecting talent program students In your subject 
specialty? 

Yes No 



3* Are the selection criteria effective in identifying the types of students you feel should be 
enrolled in the talent program? 

Yes No Don't Know 



4. To what extent are revisions in the selection criteria for your specialty needed? 

Major revisions are necessary. 

Minor revisions are necej^sary. 

No revisions are necessary. 

5* Describe the changes that should be made. 



104 ^ 
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6. Should d student's academic performance be included among the criteria for remaining in the 
talent program? 

Yes No Don't Know 



Why or Why not? 



7. Is there currently a need for improvement in teacher training for teachers in the talent 
program? 

Yes, a serious need Yes, a minor need No 



8. If yes, describe the nature of improvements needed in the area of teacher training. 



9. Is there currently a need for curriculum development, specifically for the magnet program, in 
your specialty? 

Yes, a serious need Yes, a minor need No 

10. Comments: 
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(Perrine Elementary Only) 

11. Is the talent porgram appropriate for all age groups that are considered for selection at your 
school? 

Yes No 



Why or Why not? 



Thank your for your cooperation. 



J 08 ^"9 
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Dade County Public Schools 



PARENT SATISFACTION SURVEY 



Your child has been asked to give this survey to you so that 
we may obtain your opinions about his or her school. It is impor- 
tarjt that you share your opinions with us. 

There are no right or wrong answers. Simply give an honest 
opinion. Your answers will be kept confidential. Do not write 
your name on the form. 

Please read each item carefully. Your answers should reflect 
your opinions about the school attended" by the child who wa s""qTven 
the survey. Note that five (5) rpspnnsp.; arp giuon ^jth -^a^h item. 
Select the response which most clearly represents your 'feeling. 
Circle the response you select like the example below. 



EXAMPLE: 



How happy are you 
with the job the 
school does in 
helping your child 
become a responsi- 



The last page contains five items. Your answers to these questions 
will help us in our analysis of the information we receive. 

When you finish the survey, place it in the envelope that was attached 
to the survey. Your child should give the envelope to his/her teacher 
so that it can be returned to this office by March 18 . 

Your cooperation is appreciated. 



ble citizen? 



Very 

Happy . . 



Very No 
. . Unhappy . . Unhappy . . Opinion 




Office of Educational Accountability 
Miami, Florida 33132 
March, 1987 
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Parent Satisfaction Survey 



QUESTION: How happy are you with the following at 
your child's school? 



1 


Liic iiiuraic OT SLuaents at tne scnooi 


Very 
Happy . 


. • Happy . 


. • Unhappy • 


Very 
. . Unhappy • 


No 

.. Opinion 


2. 


the amount of personal attention teachers 
give your cniia 


Very 
Happy . 


, • Happy 


, . Unhappy . 


Very 
. • Unhappy • 


No 

.. Opinion 


%J • 




Very 

nappy • 


► • nappy . 4 


. • unnappy 


Very 
, • unnappy 


No 

»• upinion 


4. 


the amount of concern teachers have for stu- 


Very 

na{j{jjr • 


Ua nnv 
» • nappy • ^ 


1 In nnv 
> • Uillla|J|Jjr • 1 


Very 

1 In Ha n n V 


No 

On ^ n 1 nn 
» • up HI 1 Uil 


5. 


the job the school is doing in teaching basic 

C If 1 1 1 c 


Very 

Ma nnv 
najjjjjr • i 


Ma nnv 
» • nappy • 1 


llnkiAnni/ 

► • unnappy , , 


Very 

1 In h a n nVf 

>• unnappy 


No 

O n ^ n { n 

» • upm i on 




saTcty OT SLuaenLS wmie aLLcnuing scnooi 


Very 
nappy .1 


>• Happy 


, • unnappy 


Very 
, • unnappy 


No 

>. Opinion 


/. 


the number and type of courses offered at the 


Very 

Ma nn\/ 
nappy • i 


M Ann v 

► • nappy • < 


>• unnappy 


Very 

i In K a n n 1/ 

. • unnappy 


No 

On ^ n 4 /^ n 

>• upinion 


8. 


your child's grades 


Very 
Happy 


. Happy 


Unhappy 


Very 
Unhappy 


No 

.. Opinion 


9. 


the interest your child shows in his/her sub- 
jects and assignments 


Very 
Happy 


. Happy 


. Unhappy 


Very 
. Unhappy 


No 

. Opinion 


10. 


the role school has played in developing your 
child's special talent(s) 


Very 
Happy 


. Happy 


Unhnppy 


Very 
Unhappy 


No 

. Opinion 



ERJG l> the extent that your child feels that he or she is Very Very No 

a pcirt of the school Kappy ... Happy Unhappy <»o. Unahppy Opin^osi 



QUESTION: How happy are you with the following at 
your child's school? 



12. your child's attitude about himself or herself Very Very No 

while he/she has been attending the school Happy ... Happy ... Unahppy ... Unhappy ... Opinion 



13. 


your child's scores on standardized tests 


Very 
Happy . 


. . Happy . 


. . Unhappy . 


Very 
. . Unhappy . 


No 

. . Opinion 


14. 


the progress your child has made while at the 
school 


Very 
Happy . 


. . Happy . 


Unhappy . 


Very 
. . Unhappy ^ 


No 

. . Opinion 


15. 


the amount of time teachers devote to instruction 
in the classroom 


Very 
Happy . 


Happy . 


. . Unhappy . 


Very 
. . Unhappy . 


No 

. . Opinion 


16. 


the quality of the school's educational program 


Very 
Happy . 


. . Happy . 


Unhappy . 


Very 
». Unhappy . 


No 

. . Opinion 


17. 


your child's opportunity to participate in extra- 
curricular activities (clubs, band, chorus, etc.) 


Very 
Happy 


. Happy 


Unhappy 


Very 
► . Unhappy . 


No 

. . Opinion 


18. 


school rules and regulations 


Very 
Happy 


. Happy 


. Unhappy 


Very 
. Unhappy 


No 

Opinion 


19. 


the relationship your child has with other stu- 
dents at the school 


Very 
Happy 


. Happy 


. Unhappy 


Very 
. Unhappy 


No 

► . Opinion 


20. 


the relationships between your child and his/her 
teachers 


Very 
Happy 


. Happy 


. Unhappy 


Very 
. Unhappy 


No 

• Opinion 


21. 


transportation to and from school 


Very 
Happy 


. Happy 


. Unahppy 


Very 
. Unahppy 


No 

. Opinion 


22. 


Other (specify) 












11 A 


Very 
Happy 


. Happy 


. Unhappy 


Very 
. Unhappy 


No 

a Opinion 

J 
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23. Indicate your child's school. 

Perrine Elementary 

Moton Elementary 

Norland Middle 

Southwood Junior 



24. Indicate your child's grade. 

3 6 9 

4 7 

5 8 



25. Is your child enrolled in the talent program at his/her school? 
Yes 

No 

26. Does your child participate in any extra-curricular activities at school 
(such as clubs, sports, singing groups, band, etc.)? 

Yes 

No 

27. If your answer to question #26 was "no", please indicate the reason. 

My child is not interested. 

Lack of transportation from the school. 

My child is involved in other activities at home. 

Other reason (please explain below) 



1 -t n 
1 < b 

OEA:ln 12/86 
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MAGNET PROGRAM EVALUATION 
INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
Respondents: Principals (Magnet Schools) 



Office of Educational Accountability 
January 1987 
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A. TEACHER SELECTION AND RETENTION 



1. What procedures do you use to 
identify prospective teachers 
for the magnet program? 


Description of Procedures: 


2. To what extent have these pro- 
cedures been effective in iden- 
tifying the kinds of applicants 
you would like for this type of 
program? 


Very effective 

Somewhat effective 

Somewhat ineffective 
Very ineffective 


3. (If Procedures are Ineffective) 
Is the ineffectiveness of the 
procedures the result of any 
restrictions posed by district 
policy? 

Yes No 


Explanation: 


4. About what percentage of your 
magnet program's instructional 
staff falls into the master 
teacher category in their par- 
ticular area of focus? 


Low (0 - 24%) 
Moderate (25 - 75%) 
High (76 - 100%) 


5. Is the current teacher evalua- 
tion system appropriate for 
evaluating staff in the magnet 
program? 

Yes No (explain) 


Explanation: 


6* How difficult is it for you to 

U 1 dill 1 OS ut^aLllcib WllUbc level OT 

competency is not sufficient 
for this type of program? 


Very difficult 

Somewhat difficult 
Somewhat easy 

Very easy 
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7. (If difficult) 

Is this difficulty in dismiss- 
ing an unsatisfactory teacher 
the result of any district pro- 
cedure or policy? 

Yes (explain) 

No (explain) 


Explanation: 


8. What specific aspects of cur- 
rent hiring and dismissal poli- 
cies should be changed (and 
how) to facilitate better se- 
lection and retention of master 
teachers? 


Recommended Changes: 


9. Have you observed any change 
in the availability of pro- 
spective teachers for your 
regular program since the in- 
stallation of the magnet proj- 
ect? 

Yes (describe) No 


la. Description of Change: 

lb. Opinion of why change has 
taken place: 


10. Have you observed any change 
in the overall quality of 
teacher applicants for the 
regular program since the in- 
stallation of the magnet proj- 
ect? 

Yes (describe) No 


2a. Description of Change: 

2b. Opinion of why change has 
tdKen place: 


11. Has there been a change in the 
number cf transfer requests by 
teachers in your regular pro- 
gram since the installation of 
the magnet project (in and out 
of school)? 

Yes (describe) No 


3a. Description of Change: 

3b. Opinion of why change has 
taken place: 



12, Has there been a change in the 
availability of prospective 
teachers from underrepresented 
ethnic groups? 


4a. 


Description of change: 


Yes (describe) No 


4b- 


Opinion of why change fias 
taken place: 


13. Are there other comments that 
you would like to make about 
teacher hiring for your regu- 
lar program? 


5. 


Other comments: 


Yes No 







o 
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B. STUDENT SCREENING AND SELECTION 



1. Obtain copy of criteria for 
program entrance. 




2. Do you feel that each of these 
criteria is prerequisite for a 
successful experience in the 
magnet program? 

Yes No 




3. If no, what specific criteria 
are NOT prerequisite, and why? 


Inappropriate criteria: 


4. Are there other entry criteria 
which should be added? 

Yes (specify) No 


Additional criteria: 


5. Does the magnet/talent program 
approach appear to be appropri- 
ate for all of the age/grade 
groups in your school? 

Yes No (explain) 


Explanation: 
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6« Do the academic requirements 
pose any undue hardship on cer- 
tain student groups ? 

Yes (explain) No 


Explanation: 


7, What recruitment procedures do 
you use to attract students? 


Recruitment Procedures: 


8. Have you begun recruiting for 
1987-88? 

Yes No (explain) 


Explanation: 


9, Do you feel that the recruit- 
ment procedures have been ef- 
fective in attracting students 
from different schools and 
areas? 

Yes No (explamj 


Explanation: 
Action being taken: 


10, Do you feel that the recruit- 

lUCll L yi U\#CUU ICS ulC CllCULlVC 

in attracting sufficient num- 
bers of students of different 
ethnic groups? 

Yes No (explain) 


Explanation: 
Action being taken: 
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C. IMPACT OF MAGNET ON REGULAR PROGRAM 



ERIC 



Overall, has the magnet project 
naa a positive or negative im- 
pact on the regular school pro- 
gram? 



positive (explain) 
negative (explain) 



MS a result of the magnet proj- 
ect, has there been any changes 
in any of the following areas? 



sponse 


is "yes,") 


a. 


Student attendance 


b. 


Staff commitment/dedi- 




cation 


c. 


Curriculum 


d. 


Students' attitude to- 




ward other races 


e. 


Parental involvement 




and satisfaction 


f. 


Community interest and 




involvement 


g- 


Student achievement 


h. 


Student interest in 




learning 


i. 


Teacher turnover 


j. 


Students' self-image 



Can you identify other areas in 
which you have observed changes 
in the regular program since 
implementation of the magnet 
project (positive or negative)? 



Explanation: 



Yes (explain) 



No 



4, Are there any aspect(s) of the 
magnet project that should be 
changed in order to facilitate 
a more positive impact on the 
regular program? 



Yes (specify changes) 
No 



5. Are there any other comments 
that you'd like to make about 
your school's magnet project 
and its impact upr^n the regu- 
lar program? 



Explanation: 



Uiher areas of changes: 



Recommended changes: 



Comments : 



Yes 


no 
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D. GENERAL 



1. What do you feel are the most 
serious problems associated 
with this school's magnet 
program? 


Problems: 


2. What should be done to elimi- 
nate these problems? 


Proposed Solutions: 


3. Do you feel that the current 
funding for the magnet proj- 
ect is adequate? 

Yes No (explain) 


Explanation: 


4. Are there any other comments 
that you'd like to make about 
your school's magnet program 
and what can be done to im- 
prove it? 

Yes No 


Comments: 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 



MEMORANDUM 



RT-2828 
March 4, 1987 



TO: 



FROM: 



Ray Turner, Assistant Superintendent' 
Office of Educational Accountability 



Selected Principals 




SUBJECT: REQUEST TO COMPLETE ENCLOSED SURVEY 



This year the Office of Educational Accountability is evaluating four of the 
District's magnet programs in the expressive arts. These programs ar-e offered 
at Perrine Elementary, Moton Elementary, Norland Middle and Southwood Junior. 
One of the issues being addressed in the study is magnet program recruitment. 

Enclosed is a survey entitled Assessment of Magnet Program Recruitment . The 
purpose of the survey is to determine the nature and extensiveness of recruit- 
ment activities and to identify causes for low representation in some schools. 

From an analysis of enrollment data, your school was identified as one with 
below-average student representation in your area's expressive arts magnet 
program. We feel that you can provide information to assist us in evaluating 
magnet program recruitment. 

Please complete the survey and return it to Mail Code: 9999, Room 500 by 
March 16. Direct any questions you may have regarding this activity to 
Dr. Connor at 376-1506. Your cooperation is appreciated. 



RT/LC:cj 
Enclosure(s) 

cc: Dr. Joseph DeChurch 
Mr. Horace L. Martin 
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DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



MAGNET PROGRAM EVALUATION 
ASSESSMENT OF MAGNET PROGRAM RECRUITMENT 



SCHOOL 



A. Place a check in the appropriate space(s) to Indicate the recruitment ef- 
forts conducted in your school to attract students to the area's expres- 
sive arts magnet program. Activities taken place during 1985-86 should 
be indicated in the spaces on the left. Spaces on the right should be 
used to indicate activities conducted in 1986-87. 

1985-86 1986-87 

1. Placement of posters about program in 

different areas of the school 

2. Dissemination of brochures about pro- 
gram to students 

3. Presentation(s) to student groups by 

EAP magnet program recruiter 

4. Presentation(s) at parent meeting by 

magnet recruiter 

5. Distribution of student applications 

6. OTH'^:^: 



7. OTHER: 



B. Overall, how would you describe the recruitment efforts in your school by 
your area's expressive arts magnet program within the past year? 

Recruitment efforts are extensive and reach a large percentage 

of the eligible students. 

Recruitment efforts are marginal and reach only a moderate 

percentage of the eligible students. 

. Recruitment efforts are minimal and reach only a small percentage 

of eligible students. 

There have been no recruitment activities in this school to 

attract students in the expressive arts magnet program. 



Auth:FM;Exp.Date:March 31, 1987 



Which of the following are reasons for the low representation of students 
from your school in the area's expressive arts magnet program? Place a 
check in the appropriate spaces • 



!♦ lack of transportation or 
poor transportation 



2* lack of student interest 



major reason 

minor reason 

not a reason 

do not know 

3, failure of students to 
meet selection criteria 



major reason 
minor reason 
not a reason 
do not know 



5, distance to magnet site 



major reason 

minor reason 

not a reason 

do not know 

4, poor recruitment efforts 
by the magnet school 

major reason 

minor reason 

not a reason 

do not know 

6, OTHER (specify): 



major reason 
minor reason 
not a reason 
do not know 



major reason 
minor reason 
not a reason 
do not know 



What can be implemented to increase the number of magnet program students 
from your school? 



ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ABOUT MAGNET PROGRAM RECRUITMENT AT YOUR SCHOOL: 



ERLC 
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APPENDIX E 



QUALITY OF SCHOOL LIFE FOLLOWUP SURVEY 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 



RT-2881 

MEMORANDUM April 21, 1987 



TO: Selected Teachers 

FROM: Ray Turner, Assistant Superintendent 
Office of Educational Accountability 

SUBJECT: REQUEST TO DISTRIBUTE ENCLOSED SURVEYS 

This year the Office of Educational Accountability is evaluating four of the 
District's magnet programs in the expressive arts. One aspect of the program 
being studied is student adjustment and success in programs after leaving the 
magnet/talent program environment. To investigate this issue, a sample of 
5th, 7th, and 10th grade students who were enrolled in talent programs during 
1985-86 are being surveyed to assess their perceptions of their new school en- 
vironment. 

One or more of the students identified for this activity (listed on the 
attached sheet) are enrolled in your class or homeroom. Please distribute a 
copy of the enclosed surveys to each student that is listed. The student(s) 
should complete them as directed. 

After completion, the surveys should be placed in the envelopes that have been 
provided. Please place the envelopes in the school mail before May 1 . 

If you have any questions or concerns regarding this activity, please contact 
Dr. Lynne Connor at 376-1506. Your cooperation is appreciated. 

RT/LC:cj 

Attachment 
Enclosures 

cc: Dr. Joseph DeChurch 
Mr. Horace Martin 
Dr. Lynne Connor 
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DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 



QUALITY OF SCHOOL LIFE FOLLOWUP SURVEY 



Dear Student: 

You and a group of other 5th, 7th, and 10th grade students are being asked 
to complete this survey. This group consists of 100 students who were 
enrolled in a talent program in an elementary school or junior high school 
during the past school year. The purpose of the survey is to learn how 
you feel about your new school as well as the school you attended last 
year* Your answers will help us to study the talent program in the school 
you attended last year. 

Please answer the questions that appear on this sheet. Begin with the 
items below and continue by completing the items that appear on the 
opposite aide. Place a check iy) in the space beside the answer that 
you select. You should also complete the items on pages 2 and 3 of the 
attached survey ( Quality of School Life Scale ). 

When you finish, place the survey in the envelope and return it to your 
teacher so that it can be placed in the school mail. THANK YOU. 



!• What school did you attend last year? 
^1. Perrine Elementary 



J2. Moton Elementary 
la. Norland Middle 
4, Southwood Junior 



2. How long were you in the talent program tit that school? 
1. 1 year 



J2. 2 years 
3. 3 years 



3. In what type of program are you enrolled now? 

1. I am enrolled in the talent program at my school. 



_2. I am enrolled in another type of magnet program (NOT TALENT). 
J3. I am NOT enrolled in a talent or magnet program. 



4. This year. I enjoy school 



1. more than I did last year. 

2. less than I did last year. 

3. about the same as I did last year. 



5. I like the teachers at this school 

1« more than my teachers last year. 

- 2. less than my teachers la$?t year. 

^ 3« about the same as my teachers last year. 



6. This year, my classes are 

1. better than last school year. 

2. worse than last school year. 

?• about the same as last school year. 



7. This school yeart my grades are 

1. better than they were last year. 

2. worse than they were last year. 

about the same as they were last year. 



ANSWER THE LAST TWO QUESTIONS ONLY IF YOU ARE NOT ENROLLED IN THE 
TALENT PROGRAM AT YOUR SCHOOL 



3. Do you still enioy activities in your talent area? 
^Yes Ho 



9. Are activities in your talent area included in the thinas vou do for 
fun? " ' 

1. Yes. very often 

2. Yes. sometimes 

3. Yes, seldom 

4. No 
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DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Teacher Assessment of School Changes 



You are being asked to complete this survey so that we may obtain 
your opinions about changes that have taken place at your school since 
the implementation of the magnet program. It is important that you 
assist us in evaluating the magnet program at your school by sharing 
your opinion. Instructional personnel who have worked i,i schools with 
talent programs for 5 years or more are being asked to complete the 
survey. 

There are no right or wrong answers. Simply give an honest opin- 
ion. Your answers will be kept confidential. 

Please read each item carefully. Note that three (3) responses 
&ie given with each item. Circle the response which most clearly 
represents your feeling. 

EXAMPLE: 

How has your school changed in 
the job it is doing to prepare 

students to become enlightened 

citizens? Better. . . Worse. . . .(No Change) 

Please complete the survey by March 13 and return it by school n;ail 
to: 

Hail Code: 9999, Room 500 
Attn: Dr. Connor 

Your cooperation is appreciated. 



Office of Educational Accountability 
Miami, Florida 
March, 1987 
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Aoth: MIS; Exa Date: Feb. 2&, 1987 



QUESTION: Since the implementation of the magnet program in your school, how would you characterize 
the current situation with respect to the following areas? 



o 



13C 
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1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6, 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 



students' enthusiasm for learning 
teacher morale 

respect students show toward teachers 

the amount of time you can devote to 
instruction and learning activities 

the interest students show in their 
subjects and assignments 

student discipline 

the school's curriculum 

parental involvement 

safety of students and teachers during 
the school day 

the progress your students have made in 
your subject area/specialty 

students' general level of achievement 

the quality of the school's educational 
program 

the number and type of courses offered in 
your subject area or specialty 



1. Better Worse No change. 

2. Better Worse No change. 

3. Better Worse No change. 



4. Better Worse. 

5. Better Worse. 

6. Better Worse. 

7. Better Worse. 

8. Better Worse. 

9. Better Worse. 



10. Better Worse, 

11. Better Worse. 

12. Better Worse. 

13. Better Worse. 



Mo change. 



•No change, 
.No change, 
.No change. 
.No change. 



•No change, 

.No change, 
.No change. 

.No change. 

►No change. 



Auth: MI5; Cki>. Dote: F»b. 28, lOrf? 



QUESTION: Since the implementation of the magnet program In your school, how would you characterize 
the current situation with respect to the following areas? 



14. support from the school's administration 

15. the availability of supplies, materials, 
and equipment that you need 

16. the quality of relationships you have 
Willi your students 

17. thr quality of relationships you have 
with other teachers in the school 

18. your enjoyment of teaching 

19. the personal attention you are able 
to qivc your students 

20. thv Job the school is doing 
in toaching basic'skills 

21. - studcMits* attitudes toward other 

racf-s or ethnic groups 

22. stu(ients' self-image 

23. coiiiimnii ly interest and Involvement 

24. 0TI!1'{: (specify. 



14. Better Worse No change 

15. Better Worse No change 

16. Better Worse No change 

17. Better Worse No change 

*18. Better Worse No change. 

19. Better Worse No change, 

20. Better Worse No change, 

21. Better Worse No change, 

22. Better Worse No change. 

23. Better Worse No change. 

24. Better Worse No change. 



IIMMJIATC YOUR SCHOOL 
IVMTino Elementary 

-4 r\e% " Mo ton Elementary 1 
O 138~;; fir:rl.ind Middle ^ 
cryC Soiithwood Junior 

Auth: MIS; Exp. Onto: Prh. 73, 1987 
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MEMORANDUM 



RT-2815 
March 6, 1987 



TO: 



FROM: 



Ray Turner, Assistant Superintendent 
Office of Educational Accountability 



Selected Principals 




SUBJECT: REQUEST TO COMPLETE ENCLOSED SURVEY 



This year, the Office of Educational Accountability is evaluating four of the 
district's magnet programs in t^'} expressive arts* These four schools are 
Perrine Elementary, Moton Elementary, Norland Middle, and Southwood Junior. 
One of the issues being addressed in the study is the extent to which the pro- 
grams impact the home schools of magnet program students* 

Since your school has been Identified as the home school for a large number of 
students enrolled in your area's expressive arts magnet program, we are re- 
questing that you "complete the enclosed survey form* Items on the survey 
assess the impact of the magnet program upon specific areas of your school. 
You are also requested to indicate other areas, not included on the survey, 
that have been impacted by the magnet program at one of the four schools. 

Please complete the survey and return it to Hail Code: 9999, Room 500 by March 
13. Direct any questions you may have regarding this activity to Dr. Connor 
at 376-1506. Your cooperation is appreciated. 

RT/LC:ln 

Enclosure 

cc: Dr. Joseph DeChurch 
Mr. Horace L. Martin 
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DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IMPACT OF MAGNET PROGRAMS ON HOME SCHOOLS 



Determine whether your area's magnet program for the arts has had an im- 
pact upon your school in areas listed below. Please place a check next 
to the response which describes your assessment. Describe the nature of 
any impact (positive or negative) in the space provided below the item. 



a, racial balance of the school's student population 

Significant Positive Impact 

Slight Positive Impact 

Slight Negative Impact 

Significant Negative Impact 

No Impact 



b. ethnic balance of the school's student population 

Significant Positive Impact 

Slight Positive Impact 

Slight Negative Impact 

Significant Negative Impact 

No Impact 



c. student enrollment 

Significant Positive Impact 

Slight Positive Impact 

Slight Negative Impact 

Significant Negative Impact 

No Impact 
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<!• level of parental involvement and satisfaction 

Significant Positive Impact 

Slight Positive Impact 

Slight Negative Impact 

Significant Negative Impact 

No Impact 



e# level of community Interest 

Significant Positive Impact 

Slight Positive Impact 

Slight Negative Impact 

Significant Negative Impact 

No Impact 



f. achievement level of your student body 

Significant Positive Impact 

Slight Positive Impact 

Slight Negative Impact 

Significant Negative Impact 

No Impact 



g. quality of the schooVs expressive arts program 

Significant Positive Impact 

Slight Positive Impact 

Slight Negative Impact 

Significant Negative Impact 

No Impact 
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Auth:FM;Exp.Date:March 3X 1967 



2. a. Has any aspect of your school's curriculum changed as a result of 
the talent program in your area? 



yes 
no 



b. If yes, please describe the nature of any curriculum changes. 



3. List other aspects of your school (not included in '*tem 1) that have been 
affected by the presence of the magnet program and describe the nature of 
their impact. 



Area Impacted 


Nature of Impact 


- 


• 
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Tf e School Bo»rd of Dacb? liounty, Fiorida adheres to a policy of 
nondiscrimination in c^oc^dbnal bi'ogrdin^/^rti^rities ani: envifoymont 
and stt^ affinnatively to provide equal opportunity for atf required 
by: 

Titie VI nf ttie Civii Rigtns Act of IQt^i* proiiiLlts discrimination 
on the L^^s of rsc^ color, religicn, or national oriya 

Tftli VII of ths Civil Rights Act of i9S4, as ar sterded - prohiuts 
discriminatinn k employment on the) basis of race, color, religion, 
sex, or nationd origin. 

Trtle IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 - proh' ^its 
discrinvnati&Ti on the basis of sex. 

Age Discrimination Act of 1967, as amended -prohibits dis- 
cnmination on the basis of age betv\een 40 ana 70. 

Section 504 of tite Raiibilitation Act of 1973 - prohibits ctiV 
crimlnatiGri ^*nst the handicapped. 

Florida Educational Equity Act - prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of race, sex, national origin, riiarital status or handicap 
agarnst a student or employee. 

Vaterans are provided re^lcjmient rights in acctN'dance v^th P.L. 
93-1S08 (Federal) and Section ^5.07, Florida Statutes, vuhich also 
stipulates categbncal preferences for employment 
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